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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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monthly, in Nos. of 40 pages, large octavo, each, containing a greater quan- 
tity of matter than any periodical publication in the United States, at the 
same price, Its frequent circulation gives it a decided advantage over those 
published only monthly or quarterly. 
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THE LAST MAN. 


BY MR. 


*T'was in the year two thousand and one, 
A pleasant morning of May, 

I sat on a gallows-tree all alone, 
A-chanting a merry lay,— 

To think how the pest had spared my life, 
To sing with the larks that day ! 


When up the heath came a jolly knave, 
Like a scarecrow, all in rags : 

It made me crow to see his old duds 
All abroad in the wind, like flags ;— 
So up he came to the timber’s foot 

And pitch’d down his greasy bags.— 


Good Lord ! how blithe the old beggar was! 
At pulling out his scraps,— 

The very sight of his broken orts 

Made a work in his wrinkled chaps : 

** Come down,”’ says he, “* you Newgate bird, 
And have a taste of my snaps !” 


Then down the rope, like a tar from the mast, 
I slided, and by him stood : 

But I wished myself on the gallows again 
When I smelt that beggar’s food,— 

A foul beef-bone and a mouldy crust ; 

** Oh !”’ quoth he, * the heavens are good !”’ 


Then after this grace he cast him down 
Says I “* You'll get sweeter air 

A pace or two off, on the windward side” — 
For the felons’ bones lay there— 

But he only laugh’d at the empty skulls, 
And offered them part of his fare. 


* T never harm’d them, and they won’t harm 
me ; 

Let the proud and the rich be cravens !” 

I did not like that strange beggar man, 

He lovk’d so up at the heavens— 

Anon he shook out his empty old poke ; 

**There’s the crums,” 
ravens '” 


saith he, “* for the 


It made me angry to see his face, 
It had such a jesting look ; 
But while I made up my mind to speak, 
A small case-bottle he took ; 
Quoth he, ** Though I gather the green water- 
cress, 
My drink is not of the brook !” 
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Full manners-like he tender’d the dram ; 
Oh it came of a dainty cask ! 

But, whenever it came to his turn to pull, 
** Your leave, good sir, I must ask ; 

But I always wipe the brim with my sleeve, 
When a hangman sups at my flask !”” 


And then he laughed so loudly and long 

The chur! was quite out of breath ; 

I thought the very Old One was come 

To mock me before my death, 

And wish’d I had buried the dead men’s bones 
That were lying about the heath ! 


But the beggar gave me a jolly clap— 
** Come, let us pledge each other, 
For all the wide world is dead beside, 
And we are brother and brother— 
I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart, 
As if we had come of one mother. 


‘* I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart 
That almost makes me weep, 

For as I pass’d from town to town 
The folks were all stone-asleep,— 
But when I saw thee sitting aloft, 

It made me both laugh and leap !” 


Now a curse (I thought) be on his love, 
And a curse upon his mirth, 

An it were not for that beggar-man 

I'd be the king of the earth ; 

But I promised myself, an hour should come 
To make him rue his birth! 


So down we sat and bous’d again 

Till the sun was in mid-sky, 

When just as the gentle west-wind came, 

We hearkened a dismal cry : 

** Up, up, on the tree,” quoth the beggar-man, 
‘* ‘Till those horrible dogs go by !”” 


And, lo! from the forest’s far-off skirts, 
They came all yelling for gore ; 

A hundred hounds pursuing at once, 
And a panting hart before, 

Till he sunk adown at the gallows’ foot, 
And there his haunches they tore ! 


His haunches they tore, without a horn 
‘To tell when the chase was done ; 
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And there was not a single scarlet coat 
To flaunt it in the sun ! 

I turn’d, and look’d at the beggar-man, 
And his tears dropt one by one ! 


And with curses sore he chid at the hounds, 
Till the last dropt out of sight, 

Anon saith he, ‘* let’s down again, 

And ramble for our delight, 

For.the world’s all free, and we may choose 
A right cozie batn for to-night !”” 


With that he set up his stuff on end, 
And it fell with the point due West ; 
So we fared that way to a city great, 
Where the folks had died of the pest— 
It was fine to enter in house and hall, 
Wherever it liked me best ! 


For all the porters were stiff and cold, 

And could not lift their heads ; 

And when we came where their masters lay, 
The rats leapt out of the beds ; 

The grandest palaces in the land 

Were as free as workhouse sheds. 


But the beggar-man made a mumping face, 
And knocked at every gate : 

It made me curse to hear how he whined, 
So our fellowship turn’d to hate, 

And I bade him walk the world by himself, 
For I scorn’d so humble a mate ! 


So he turn’d right and J turn’d left, 

As if we had never met ; 

And I chose a fair stone house for myself, 
For the city was all to let ; 

And for three brave holidays drank my fill 
Of the choicest that I could get. 


And because my jerkin was coarse and worn, 
I got me a properer vest : 

It was purple velvet, stitch’d o’er with gold, 
And a shining star at the breast,— 

"Twas enough to fetch old Joan from her 


grave 
To see me so purely drest ! 


But Joan was dead and under the mould, 
And every buxom lass ; 

In vain I watch’d at the window pane, 
For a Christian soul to pass ; 

But sheep and kine wander’d up the street, 
And browz’d on the new-come grass. 


When lo! I spied the old beggar-man, 
And lustily he did sing !— 

His rags were lapp’d in a scarlet cloak, 
And a crown he had like a King ; 

So he stept right up before my gate 
And danc’d me a saucy fling! 


Heaven mend us all '—but, within my mind, 
I had kill’d him then and there ; 

To see him lording so braggart-like 

That was born to his beggar’s fare, 

And how he had stolen the royal crown 

His betters were meant to wear. 


But God forbid that a thief should die 
Without his share of the laws ! 

So I nimbly whipt my tackle oub, 
And soon tied up his claws,— 








I was judge myself, and jury, and all, 
And solemnly tried the cause. 


But the heggar man would not plead, but cried 
Like a babe without its corals, 

For he knew how hard 1t is apt to go 

When the law and a thief have quarrels ; 
There was not a Christian soul alive 

To speak a word for his morals. 


Oh, how gaily I doff’d my costly gear, 

And put on my work-day clothes ;— 

I was tired of such a long Sunday life, 

And never was one of the sloths ; 

But the beggar-man grumbled a weary deal, 
And made many crooked mouths. 


So I haul’d him off tothe gallows’ foot 
And blinded him in his bags ; 

*T was a weary job to heave him up, 

For a doom’d man always lags; 

But by ten of the clock he was off his legs 
In the wind, and airing his rags ! 


So there he hung, and there I stood 
The Last Man left alive, 

To have my own will of all the earth 
Quoth I, now I shal! thrive! 

But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive ? 


My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done, 

For other men’s lives had all gone out, 
Like candles in the sun !— 

But it seem’d as if I had broke, at last 

A thousand necks in one ! 


So I went and cut his body down 

To bury it decentlie !— 

God send there were any good soul alive 
To do the like by me ! 

But the wild dogs came with terrible speed. 
And bay’d me up the tree. 


My sight was like a drunkard’s sight, 
And my head began to swim, 

To see their jaws all white with foam, 
Like the ravenous ocean brim ;— 

But when the wild dogs trotted away, 
Their jaws were bloody and grim ! 


Their jaws were bloody and grim, good Lord ! 
But the beggar man, where was he !— : 
There was nought of him but some ribbons of 


rags 

Below the gallows’ tree ! 

I know the Devil, when I am dead, 
Will send his hounds for me !— 


I’ve buried my babies one by one, 
And dug the deep hole for Joan, 

And cover’d the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old churchyard stone 

Go cold to my heart, full many a time, 
But [ never felt so lone ! 


For the lion and Adam were company, 
And the tiger him beguil’d ; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life, 
And the household brutes are wild. 

If the veriest cur would lick my hand, 
I could love it like a child t 
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And the beggar-man’s ghost besets my dreams, 
At night to make me madder,— 

And my wretched conscience, within my breast, 
Is like a stinging adder ;— 

I sigh when I pass the gallows’ foot, 

And look at the rope and ladder ! 


il 


For hanging looks sweet,—but, alas ! in vain, 
My desperate fancy begs,— 

I must tufn my cup of sorrows quite up, 

And drink it to the dregs,— 

For there is not another man alive 

In the world, to pull my legs ! 





THE CHRONOLOGER, 


OOR Dick Robinson? So he is 
dead at last? And you do not 
remember the day exactly on which 
he departed this mortal life? Well, 
itis evident that if he has dropped 
his mantle, it has not fallen upon 
you, 

A fig for your dates, say the pun- 
sters; but such was never Dick’s 
creed. They were his food—the 
very aliment he lived on. Various 
are the ways by which men fancy to 
achieve themselves fame, One gen- 


tleman makes a vow of catching the 
ball on the ivory spike six hundred 
and sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six times, and accomplish- 


es the noble feat: another spits 
through his teeth ; a third protrudes 
a wig of whisker on either cheek ; a 
fourth wears a black-silk shirt, with 
pink gauze frills; and so on, ad infi- 
nitum. Mental feats are altogether 
as varied, One learned man spends 
twenty-five years over three or fuur 
square yards of scratches on a pyra- 
mid, and at the end of the time finds 
that he can decypher three words 
and a quarter, of the meaning of 
which he is ignorant. A pair of lite- 
rati fiercely contest for a whole life 
the proper position of a dochmius in 
a verse, which, if it were arranged 
in the most correct manner conceiv- 
able, would not be worth any thing 
after all. Another gathers tulips ; a 
fourth collects unreadable and unread 
books, My poor friend had none of 
these penchants, nor indeed had he 
any affectations about him at all ; 
but he too had his strong point. 
Men about the turf know the Rac- 
ing Calender for years after years, 
and will give you the history and 
genealogy of any given horse at a 
moment’s notice, as Squintum, by 
Charlatan, own brother to the Great 


Humbug, &c. &c. ad infinitum, All 
people comme il faut are bound te 
know the peerage. I have an ac- 
quaintance, a fat parson, who was 
never within fifty yards of lordly 
company in his life, who yet has 
made it his regular and constant 
study for many years. Mention in 
his company Lady Amelia Hubblede- 
shuff, and he starts at once: “ Oh— 
yes—Lady Amelia, third daughter of 
the 4th Earl of Mundungus, married 
to Jonathan Hubbledeshuff, Esq. of 
Hubbledeshuff Hall, in Bucks, by 
whom she has issue five children— 
first, John, a cornet, in the Guards ; 
second, Mary, married to the Rever- 
end Zachary Fogrum, rector of Gob- 
ble-cum-Gaster, in Durham, &c. &c.” 
Now the good man would not know 
the face of one of those people with 
whose history he was thus minutely 
acquainted. All his knowledge came 
from Debrett; and I still recollect 
the look of horror which came over 
his countenance, when the eternal 
blunders of that valuable work were 
disclosing to the rude gaze of the 
public, It was striking at the root 
of all his information, giving a mortal 
blow to his importance. In the army 
a steady Major, a man who has seen 
much service over innumerable 
rounds of beef and bottles of port, is 
minutely acquainted with the Army 
List—and a dry-baked Lieutenant in 
the Navy, floundering in a sea-port 
town, has no bad notion of the con- 
tents of that quarterly publication 
of Mr. John Murray’s which he— 
the aforesaid lieutenant—prizes far 
above Mr. Murray’s other Quarterly 
—to say nothing of his Journal of 
Science. 

All these are good in their way, 
but Dick was an encyclopedia of 
dates of all kinds. He was not con- 
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fined to this branch or that ; he was 
chronological throughout. But, as 


«* What can we talk on, but on what we know ?” 


and as Dick, to my certain know- 
ledge, bad not read a book since his 
schoolmaster dismissed him from his 
ferula (on the 28th of June, 1790, as 
I often heard him say, precisely at 
two o’clock,) and as his affairs lay 
only in the precincts of a provincial 
town, his recollections—-reminis- 
cences, as Yates and old Michael 
Kelly, would call them—did not aspire 
to regulating the periods of the four 
great monarchies. Ofthe Assyrians, 
Persians, Grecians, and Romans he 
knew nothing, and cared less. When 
Charlemagne lived or died was uo- 
thing tohim. The date of the Con- 
quest disturbed not his brains ; and, 
but for the toast, he would not have 
known that the “ Glorious Revolu- 
tion” had happened in 1688. Keep- 
ing neither racers or the company of 
men of the turf, the sporting records 
were no part of his concerns; and as 
for the affairs of the Peerage, they 
came not in his way. The star ofa 
Duke was as much out of his sphere 
as the dog-star, and accordingly as 
seldom tormented his cogitations. 
But in the events of his own circle— 
in the actual adventures of the town— 
who was superior? In them, he was 
without a rival, The adventures of 
its mayors and sheriffs, the dinners 
of its corporation, the arrival of 
bishops, the incumbency of its clergy, 
the succession of its churchwardens, 
the building and pulling down of its 
houses, the paving and lighting of its 
streets, the various accidents that 
during his time had happened in it ; 
the robberies, burglaries, larcenies, 
and their consequences, assizes and 
hangings; the births, deaths, and 
marriages ; the marching in and 
out of regiments—all these, and 
many more particulars that I do not 
immediately recollect, were engrav- 
ed upon the tablets of Dick’s brain, 
and imparted by his tongue with great 
freedom and volubility. Had a short- 
hand writer been present at one of 
Dick’s evening lectures, he would 


have drawn up 2 history of the last 
thirty years of the city of ——, 
which, for minuteness of detail, and 
accuracy of chronology in all its de- 
partments—ecclesiastical, civil, poli- 
tical, judicial, convivial, military— 
would put to shame the most elabo- 
rate of the histories which we owe to 
the unwearied industry of a Lysons 
or a Nichols. 

He had nothing to do, and, as the 
town was a very busy one, he was 
almost the only man in that predica- 
ment—certainly the only one who 
exclusively devoted his time to ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of all 
the res gesta of the place. At all 
the great events there going on, he 
was a regular spectator, Every day 
during the assizes he was the earliest 
man in court, and the last in leaving 
it. At executions he had, of late 
years, an acknowledged place nigh 
the hangman, with whom he was al- 
ways intimately acquainted. He was 
sure to hear the first sermon of a 
new clergyman, and would not miss 
the installation of a dignitary for the 
world. He was free of the corpora- 
tion, and though never so high as to 
aspire to either the head or foot of 
the table at their feasts, never failed 
to have the carving of a side dish, 
When a new regiment marched in, 
he went to meet them some three 
miles before they came to the town, 
and soon found a communicative ser- 
geant, from whom, by the persuasive 
rhetoric of a pot of ale, he sucked 
the entire news of the regiment, 
Did a theatrical compauy make its 
appearance in » he was sure to 
be in the house on their first night ; 
and as he had for thirty years kept 
up an acquaintance with every com- 
pany that visited the place, it was 
odd if three nights had elapsed be- 
fore he had a mutton chop with the 
London star annually imported. 

From this course of study—for 
such it really was—Dick had scrap- 
ed together a bulk of minute facts, 
which would fill a folio, But the 
number was nothing to the exactness, 
I think I have him before me now— 
his eye a little cocked, and his tongue 
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somewhat tripping over his third 
glass of brandy and water, in high 
tide of anecdote. On these occa- 
sions, the army was his favourite to- 
pic, and he descanted over his old 
acquaintance, who were very miscel- 
laneous, with a pleasurable regret. 
“[T remember,” he would say, “ one 
Saturday evening, the 11th of July 
1794, ‘Tom Spriggs—he is since 
dead—poor Tom died on the 14th 
October 1811—and I went walking 
down the road, when, just by the 
Crown and Sceptre Tavern, now 
pulled down—pulled down on the 
4th of June 1801 —we heard a band, 
So Tom and I went to it, and it was 
the 50th marching in—the black 
cuffs, youknow, Of all the tunes on 
the face of the earth, the tune they 
were playing was the British Grena- 
diers. The drum-major was a re- 
markable looking man, with one of 
the reddest noses you every knew— 
a fellow who was fond of his glass, 
which got him into a scrape here, 
for on the 7th of August the same 
year he beat John Wilson, the gau- 
ger, in the street, for which he was 
very near being laid up for three 
months ; but that Wilson who was a 
very good-natured fellow, made it up, 
on condition that he gave a guinea 
to the hospital. Well: Tom and I 
joined the regiment, and we walked 
in with them, It was as hot an 
evening as you ever felt—I don’t 
think Lever remember any hotter, 
except the 9th of June 1809, which 
was the devil itself. 1 spoke to the 
Lieutenant of the Grenadiers, one 
James Thompson,—but no relation 
of the Thomsons of the West—and 
he and I fell into a chat, which end- 
ed with our asking him to join us 
that evening in a bottle. Faith, he 
was a pleasant fellow—not more than 
three and twenty then, Seven years 
afterwards, he came back here, and 
took a fancy to Jeuny Davies, 
daughter of old Davies, of the Lodge 
—a snug old fellow, who died on the 
18th of September 1800; and they 
were married by old Doctor Grundy, 
on the 8th of August 1801, What 
became of her I never heard; but he 


left the army shortly after, and is, I 
believe alive still—for the guard of 
the High-flyer coach told me he met 
htm at Hatchett’s on the 29th of 
February 1824,—when he was go- 
ing,” &c. &c. &e. 

Such was poor Dick’s conversa- 
tion, in unbroken strain. If the sub- 
ject happened to be hanging, how 
minute, how exact and interminable 
would be every anecdote. In a 
word, this was his current on all oc- 
casions, It was a pleasure to see 
him correcting blunders, sometimes 
made purposely, sometimes par has- 
hard. If you said “ Christopher Snob 
was mayor here in 1789 ;”—* No,” 
Dick would say, “1788. I knew 
the man; he always wore souff-color- 
ed breeches, and silver buckles in 
his shoes.” “I think,” another would 
remark, “ ‘Tom Buck is in the 54th, 
He must be in it now these fifteen 
years.”—* Right, Sir,” Dick would 
say, as to the regiment, he is in the 
54th; but his commission bearing 
date the 17th of May, 1811, his fif- 
teenth year wants nearly nine months 
of being out.”—* Old Mr. Dozy,” a 
third would remark, “is getting very 
old; he has been rector here thirty- 
five years.’—“ Almost,” would be 
Dick’s reply, “ on the 14th of next 
month, exactly.” “ Pray, Sir,” anoth- 
er would inquire, “did you ever see 
Mr. Kemble ?”—“ Sce him!” would 
be the answer, “saw him play here 
on the 3d of October, 1799, in Ham- 
let, then he broke his sword. I toox 
a welsh-rabbit with him, after the 
play, at poor Doll Jones’s—who died, 
poor woman ! last January—the first 
Friday of the year—leaving, how- 
ever, something snug after her.” 

Yet sometimes Dick would become 
suspicious, and if he thought you 
were playing on him, would become 
restive. In these moods he would 
remember nothing. If you asked 
him then, on what time of the year 
Christmas fell, he would say, with a 
face of the most modest gravity, that 
he could not tell—having the worst 
memory in the world, and being par- 
ticularly unable to remember a date. 
And if old habits prevailed over cau- 
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tion, and in one of these fits the old 
phrase “I remember on the 3d of 
July 1816,” came out, he would 
smile, and say, “it is odd how I 
happen to remember that one date ; 
but a particular circumstance put it 
into my head ; for that was the very 
day on which the Red Lion stage 
was started by my friend Tom 
Crompton.” 


The Gentleman in Black. 


Poor Dick ! light lie the turf up- 
on you—for you were a guileless and 
good-hearted fellow. And if your 
ghost should ever walk, I am sure it 
will pot regret the circumstance, 
whatever it may be that occasions it, 
if it be thereby afforded an opportu- 
nity for re-perusing the dates upon 
the tomb-stones, 





THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


* HAT the devil shall I do?” 

exclaimed Louis Desonges, 
** not a sous have I in the world be- 
side that solitary five franc piece! 
and where the next is to come from 
I cannvt divine. What the devil 
must I do ?” 

** Did you call, Monsieur !” asked 
a gentle voice, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the more dusky corner of 
the apartment, in which Louis was 
sitting in his old arm-chair, before a 
worm-eaten table covered with books 
and papers. 

“Who, in the name of Fate, are 
you ?” responded the unhappy youth, 
looking round in search of the indi- 
vidual from whom the inquiry had 
proceeded. 

“Precisely so,” replied a stout, short 
middle-aged gentleman, of a some- 
what saturnine complexion, as he ad- 
vanced from—we can’t say exactly 
where—into the middle of the room. 
He was clad in black, according to 
the fashion of the day ; had a loose 
Geneva cloak as an upper garment 
of the same colour; and carried a 
large bundle of black-edged papers, 
tied with black tape, under his arm. 
Without the smallest ceremony, he 
placed a chair opposite our hero, 
bowed, seated himself, smiled, laid 
his papers on the table, rubbed his 
hands, and appeared altogether pre- 
pared for business, Louis felt some- 
what embarrassed, but returned the 
stranger’s bow with all due civility, 
and after a brief, awkward pause, 
ventured to inquire the name of the 
gentleman he liad the honor of ad- 
dressing. 


“It is of little moment,” replied 
his extraordinary visitor ; ‘* you are 
in difficulties, and it is in my power 
to assist you ;” and so saying, he be- 
gan in due form to untie, and “ sort 
out” bis papers upon the table. Poor 
Louis looked on in silence, and sigh- 
ing, bethought himself that if he had 
been as constant in his attendance at 
lectures, and in the courts, as at the 
billiard tables and gaming houses of 
the Palais Royale, he might have 
picked up law enough to have en- 
abled him to involve a case in which 
so many documents were necessary, 
in a yet deeper state of mystification. 
“ As it is,” thought he, the man will 
soon discover my ignorance—so, as 
J have not yet practised, I'll be 
honest and tell him the truth at 
once.” 

“You need not trouble yourself 
to do that, Sir,” said the stranger. 

“To do what, Sir,” interrogated 
Louis, “I did not say anything. 

‘“‘ I know that my dear Sir,” ob- 
served the gentleman in the cloak 
still busying himself with his papers, 
but it’s all just the same thing.” 

“ All what !” exclaimed the youth. 
“ Precisely so,” continued she stran- 
ger, “there they are all correct, I 
believe—so, my dear Sir, as you 
were saying” 

‘Excuse me, Sir,” said Lotis, 
“ T was not saying anything.” 

“Pardon me, my dear young 
friend,” quoth the gentleman with 
black-edged papers, ** you talked of 
telling me the truth at once.” 

“Not I, Sir, I only thought of do- 
ing so.” 
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“Oh! that’s all the same with us.” 

“Then you are no lawyer, I’m 
sure,” replied the youth. 

“Not I, my friend, but, really 
—I should be sorry to appear un- 
polite to a gentleman of your birth 
and talents; yet the fact, however, 
is, that my engagements are just now 
exceedingly numerous and pressing ; 
therefore, allow me, just to explain. 
This paper” —— 

“ Confound this head-ache,” 
thought poor Louis to himself, “ If I 
had gone to bed last night, instead of 
watching over the rouge et noir table, 
and losing my” 

“Pshaw ! pshaw! smell this bot- 
tle,” said the stranger, politely hand- 
ing a small exquisitely cut black glass 
bottle, which he took out of an ebo- 
ny case. 

The young gentleman did so, and 
felt “ powerfully refreshed ;” his 
head instantly appeared clearer, and 
his whole frame exhilirated. 

“Mon Dieu!” he _ exclaimed, 
“Monsieur, where did you buy that 
wonderful specific ?” 

“ Hist !” ejaculated the stranger, 
“ Don’t swear, I entreat you. It is 
extremely disagreeable to me.” 

“Well, then, I will not,” said 
Louis; ‘ but—-pray inform me. 
Poor little Louise! and Adele! and 
the Comtesse ! why they’d adore me, 
if I could but procure for them such 
a specific. Pray, Monsieur, I con- 
jure you, in the name of” 

“ Stop !” cried the other, starting 
from his chair, ** not a word more. 
There, there, I make you a present 
of the bottle, case and all. I manu- 
factured it myself for the use of par- 
ticular friends only.” 

“Til give you a thousand francs 
for the recipe,” exclaimed Louis, 

“‘ Where will you find the money?” 
asked the stranger coolly settling him- 
self back in his chair, like a man who 
has found his ’vantage ground. 

“Where, indeed !” groaned poor 
Louis, Then, having rested his 
head awhile upon his empty palm, he 

ought him that something might 
be made of the stranger’s papers, and 
therefore addressed himself to business. 


“ T should now ask your pardon,” 
Sir,” said he, “for talking of per- 
fumes ; I accept this bottle as a token 
of amity between us, and now if you 
please” 

** Good!” observed the gentleman 
in black, ** that is what I wish. lama 
plain man—(somewhat plain, I must 
confess, thought Louis),—-well— 
that’s nothing. I wish to act hand- 
somely by you; I have taken a great 
fancy to you, and you are over head- 
and-ears in debt—have a hopeless 
love affair—have neglected your 
studies—offended your uncle—shat- 
tered your constitution”. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the 
youth. “ If you say that again, Sir,” 
said the gentleman in black, I shall 
take my departure. I told you be- 
fore that I objected to swearing.” 

“ Diable, then !” cried Louis. 

“ That’s better,” quoth his com- 
panion, smiling and taking a pinch 
of blackguard, (which an Irish gentle- 
man, ina passion, had given him), 
out of a black tortoiseshell box, 
handed it politely to our hero. 

“* No, Sir,” said the latter, sternly, 
“you and your snuff may go to h— 
together.” 

“ Precisely so,” calmly observed 
the stranger, returning the box to his 
pocket, but not offering to move from 
his chair. 

“ This is a little too much,” cried 
the enraged young Frenchman, 
starting upon his legs, “ tell me, Sir, 
what you mean by intruding upon 
my privacy, and insulting me with the 
repetition of all my misfortunes? 
Who and what the devil are you ?” 

** Precisely so, as I told you be- 
fore,” replied the unruffled stranger. 

“ Precisely what? I don’t under- 
stand you. You may be the devil 
himself, for ought I know.” 

“ Precisely so,” was the reply. 

“ You don’t mean to say you real- 
ly are the” 

“ Precisely so. We have an ob- 
jection to plain yes and no.” 

“Then you are a lawyer after all.” 

“ Not I, though I confess [ have 
practised occasionally :—but, pshaw ! 
this is a waste oftime. I kuow your 
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troubles and difficulties ; would help 
you through them, if you would al- 
low me. I have money to any amount 
at my disposal and immediate com- 
mand, as you may satisfy yourseif ;” 
and he threw a large black morocco 
leather pocket book upon the table, 
where it instantly burst open from 
the extension of oy poor Louis’s 
eyes) an innumerable quantity of bil- 
lets de banque, for 500 francs each. 
* And as for gold,”—and he began 
to draw from his breeches pocket a 
black satin purse, to which Louis 
thought there would be no end, so 
singularly did it appear to elongate 
itself, as the stranger continued to 
tug it from its dark abode, till it had 
attained the full extent of a Flemish 
ell. Yet, in his hands, it appeared 
light-as the eiderdown, till having 
placed it carefully on the table, the 
weight of the gold within rent asun- 
der its silken prison, and a large 
quantity of louis d’ors rolled out up- 
on the table. 

Louis looked first at the immense 
wealth before him, then at his visitor ; 
again at the gold and notes; and so 
on, alternately, about half a dozen 
times, ere he found himself capable 
of uttering even an exclamation of 
surprise. And each time his eyes rest- 
ed upon the stranger’s countenance 
he discerned some new charm of fea- 
ture and expression; andhe atlength 
decided that he had never before 
seen so perfectly elegant, agreeable, 
interesting, well-bred, and accom- 
plished a gentleman ; and wondered 
how he could for an instant have con- 
sidered him a plain man. 

“It’s always the way, strangers 
think me anything but handsome: 
but, as we get more intimate, my so- 
ciety becomes more and more agree- 
able, so that at last my friends are 
ever endeavouring to imitate me in 
all their actions and pursuits: but 
you will know more about that bye 
and bye.” 

Poor Louis had by this time made 
up his mind that his visitor’ was no 
other than his Infernal Majesty, and 
would instantly have made applica- 
tion to his patron saint, and as many 


more as he could recollect the titles 
of without looking into his calender up- 
onthe subject, had it not been for the 
dazzling gold, which he somehow or 
other instinctively apprehended would 
vanish from his sight at the sound of 
their names. If he had said his pater 
noster that morning, what now lay 
before him was not, most assuredly, 
the sort of temptation from which he 
would have dreamed of imploring de- 
liverance. The dark, middle-aged 
gentleman saw the gold “ enter into 
his soul,” and let it work its way in 
silence for a short time, watching his 
victim’s countenance, and ever and 
anon looking disconcerted, as youth’s 
guardian angel seemed to be whisper- 
ing in his ear. 

* Well, Monsieur le Baron,” ejacu- 
lated he at length, “ perhaps the tri- 
fle you see on the table may be of 
some little service to you 7” 

**f am no Baron,” observed Louis. 

“So much the worse.” 

“1 know that well enough,” re- 
joined Louis, testily, and heaved a 
sigh, as he thought of the fair Emilie, 
and her most perpendicular father, 
the Comte de Tien a la Cour. 

** It’s your own fault,” continued 
the gentleman in black, bustling up 
to the table and opening a paper ; 
** you have but to sign this document, 
and what you see on the table is but 
a trifle when compared with the rich- 
es you may command ; beside, unin- 
terrupted health, and, indeed, what- 
ever you wish for; since money, 
you know, my dear friend, carries all 
before it.” 

“And pray, Sir,” asked Louis, 
influenced, as he afterwards declared, 
merely by curiosity, but determined 
not to sign the paper upon any terms, 
‘“‘ what may be the contents of that 
document ?” 

‘* A mere bagatelle ; look it over 
yourself. Only to sin for a single 
second this year—two seconds the 
next—to double it the third, and so 
on with each succeeding year. 
say the penalty amounts, in fact, to 
nothing ; for the truth is, you will 
sin for a much longer period annual- 
ly if you do not sign it, to say nothing 
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of the crimes which poverty and des- 
peration may drive you to commit.” 
So saying, he threw the paper care- 
lessly towards poor Louis, and be- 
took himself to his blackguard, with 
due gentlemanly nonchalance. 

The youth read—* Sin for a se- 
cond in the first year, two seconds 
the second,” then looked at the gold. 
“ Let me see,” said he, calculating, 
“that will be four seconds the third 
year—eight seconds the fourtlh—six- 
teen seconds the fifths—thirty-two 
seconds the sixth,—and”’ 

“ Exactly so,” said the gentleman 
in black, interrupting him, “ that is 
about a minute in the course of the 
whole six years. And, beside, you'll 
observe a clause, by which all the 
sins you have committed before, and 
all that you may in future commit, 
over and above the stipulated agree- 
ment, will be taken into account. 
So that you see not even a hermit 
need live more immaculately.” 

“T must confess you are very 
liberal,” observed young Desonges, 
doubtingly. 

“ You'll always find me most liber- 
al,” said the other, handing a pen 
across the table. 

“Stop! stop! 
whole paper first.” 

“Oh, by all means! 
all correctly expressed.” 

Louis ascertained the manner in 
which he was to obtain daily supplies 
of money, so long as the stipulations 
in the contract were fulfilled ;—“ any 
amount” was specified—he had com- 
mitted sins enough already, he well 
knew, to wipe off the score for many 
years to come, to say nothing of 
those which, in the common course 
of events, must of necessity ensue, 
The dream of unlimited riches, un- 
checked and unbounded pleasure, 
was intoxicating; but yet a some- 
thing he knew not how to define, 
prompted him to hesitate. At this 
critical juncture, a noise arouse in the 
anti-room. There was a war of 
words, amid which was heard the 
voice of a marchand tailleur, (from 
whose “ magasin” poor Louis had 
been supplied with divers “ habits, 
2 ATHBSNBUM, VOL. 7, 2d series, 


Let me read the 


You'll find 


redingotes, gilets,” &c. &c., for 
which payment had been oft and 
again demanded, and ever in vain), 
loudly pre-eminent. Threat had suc- 
ceeded threat, and matters were row 
approaching to a erisis. 

“How much does the fellow 
want?” asked the gentleman in black. 

“ Three thousand livres,” replied 
Louis. 

“Pshaw! an insignificant trifle; 
call him in and pay him—merely to 
get rid of his impertinence.—There 
—throw your capote over the rest of 
the money—there are five thousand.” 

“Your generosity overpowers 
me,” exclaimed the astonished Lou- 
is, taking up the pen, “ There, Sir, 
I have signed the paper.”’ 

“* Good !” (reading) ‘ Louis Des- 
onges,’ perfectly correct ; and there, 
my good friend, is the counterpart, 
signed by myself—-it’s a singular 
hand—perhaps you may not be able 
todecipher it—indeed my signature 
is frequently, [ have been told, taken 
for that of some of your great men. 
But, no matter; if it answers their 
purpose I believe they don’t care 
much for that, nor I either, to tell 
you the truth. However, I must be 
off, having a little business just now 
to transact in London.” 

“Stop, my dear. Sir,” exclaimed 
Louis, whose fancy being now re- 
lieved, from the terrors of a jail, was 
once more on the qui vive. “ You 
promised me the recipe for that per- 
fume. We must not forget the ladies. 
There's poor Adele suffers sadly from 
the head-ache, and the lovely Com- 
tesse, and” 

“Ah—I know what you would 
say,” replied the gentleman in black, 
interrupting him, and taking a black- 
edged paper from the bundle, which 
he had again tied up with black tape ; 
“they are almost all fond of such 
things. —T here—you will find what 
they will think inestimable recipes for 
perfumes, patches, rouge, distilled 
waters, and all that sort of thing, I 
am the original inventor of them 
all.” 

“The devil you are! exclaimed 
Louis. 
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* Precisely so. And let me tell 
you I’ve derived no little advantage 
therefrom. Not that I began to in- 
troduce them with that intent; for 
to say the truth, I had not then be- 
come so well acquainted with the 
follies and infatuation of mankind : 
but, the fact is, I hate to see a love- 
ly woman in her own undisguised 
charms and beauty. She always re- 
minds me of angels, whose existence 
I am anxious to forget. Some among 
you, who have not yet adopted the 
use of my nostrums, still preserve 
the form of beings whom I once 
saw in the presence of one whom I 
dare not name.” 

This allusion recalled poor Louis 
to his senses. He shuddered at the 
bare recOllection of what he had 
done ; and, clasping his hands to- 
gether, lifted up his eyes towards 
heaven, and fervently ejaculated, 
“Oh! Mon Dieu !” 

When he turned to look for his 
sable companion, he was gone. If 
he had been allowed time for reflec- 
tion, his thoughts would have been 


most painful ; but a violent knocking 
at the door helped to awaken him 


from his dream. The door burst 
open, and in stalked the identical 
tailor, whose entré had been an- 
nounced with so much clamour. 
Louis. had, almost unconsciously, 
pocketed the five thousand livres, 
and his capote concealing the rest of 
his riches, the scene appeared to the 
tailor’s eye as denuded and poverty- 
stricken as usual, A young French- 
man, (particularly if in Paris,) flies 
from grave to gay, with more volati- 
lity than any other mortal ; and Lou- 
is, having no fear of the law now be- 
fore his eyes, threw himself back in 
his chair, and, with an air of gay de- 
fiance, demanded the intruder’s busi- 
ness. 

“ Look ye, Monsieur,” replied the 
man of ‘ shreds and patches’ “ my 
mind is made up ; I have two officers 
in the next room. I know where 
you were last night, throwing away 
my money at rouge et noir, among a 
parcel of demi-soldes and pauvre 
diables.”” 
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* Never mind, man,” said Louis, 
laughing ; “good luck must come at 
last, if we do but persevere.” 

“ What ! and you dare to insult me, 
too !” ejaculated the enraged tailor. 
* Come in, my friends, and do your 
duty. There is your prisoner.” 

The officers advanced, like auto- 
mata, mechanically bowing to our 
hero, ere they made him captive. 
The tailor, at this moment, seized 
hold of the capote, and was in the 
act of taking it up, and exclaiming 
how much it had cost him, when his 
attention was arrested by the sight of 
a small portion only of Louis's 
wealth ; but sufficient to change en- 
tirely the character of his counte- 
nance and tone. He let the capote 
drop, and fell back against the wall, 
with looks of almost reyerential awe 
and dismay, stammering a thousand 
of apologies. 

“If you've made out your bill, 
Sir,” said Louis, in a most dignified 
style, “‘ write areceipt.”” Then throw- 
ing a louis to each of the officers, he 
continued,—“ Pray, gentlemen, ac- 
cept that trifle for the trouble this 
fool of a bourgeois has occasioned 
you. I wished only to make him 
wait a little while for his money, as a 
punishment for his impertinence, and 
the infamous manner in which he has 
frequently made my clothes, and 
kept me waiting till the last moment, 
when I was going toa party.” They 
bowed—looked at each other—bow- 
ed again ;—and, bowing, retreated 
backward, as though from the pre- 
sence of Majesty, till the door was 
safely gained. ‘The tailor advanced, 
in the same lowly attitude; wrote 
the “ acquit,” as well as he was able; 
made another humble apology ; re- 
ceived his money, and bowed him- 
self backward, after his quondam as- 
sociates, 

Left to himself, Louis hummed a 
tune from the last new opera ; re- 
flected that what was done could not 
be undone; and concluded it was, 
therefore, not worth while to reflect 
at all. To keep all clear for next 
year he resolved to go and commit 
his moment of sin immediately. 
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Where he went, or what he did, has 
not been recorded, but it is most cer- 
tain that there was no complaint of 
his not having duly fulfilled his con- 
tract for many years afterward. 

About the same time that this ad- 
venture occurred to Louis Desonges, 
at Paris, there was a young gentle- 
man in the city of London, whose 
father, dying, left behind him a con- 
siderable sum of ready money, be- 
side a flourishing West India trade, 
by strict attention to which his for- 
tune had been amassed. Charles 
Maxwell was just of age. He had 
received a good education, in the first 
place, trom his father, and afterward 
a very handsome allowance, by which 
he was enabled to keep what is call- 
ed good society, whilst the old gen- 
tleman stuck cluse to the counting- 
house and the Exchange, and kept 
“all right.” 

But when he died, his son, taking 
a wider range, neglected his busi- 
ness and left the whole of his mer- 
cantile affairs to his clerks ; and the 
consequence was, that in less than 
two years he was on the eve of fig- 
wing in the Gazette. 

At this critical juncture, too, he 
had fallen in love ; a contingency 
which, if it had occurred somewhat 
earlier, might possibly have made 
him more careful of his own con- 
cerns, and saved him from the temp- 
tation which awaited him. In sad 
and sober mood, he sat occupied in 
a manner to which he had been but 
little accustomed, namely, in melan- 
choly contemplation, in his own pri- 
vate counting-house, when the gen- 
tleman of whom we have already 
spoken, suddenly made his appear- 
ance, with his black coat, waistcoat, 
inexpressibles, and stockings, black 
cloak, black bag, black-edged pa- 
pers, tied with black tape, black 
smelling-bottle, snuff-box and black- 
guard, in the same style as when he 
visited the poor law student at Paris, 
not forgetting the needful black pock- 
etbook, and long elastic black silk 
purse. A similar scene took place 
to that which befel the young French- 
man, excepting that Charles Max- 


well’s decision was accelerated by 
the arrival of a lot of “ returned ac- 
ceptances,” in lieu of one long tai- 
lor’s bill, It were hard to say 
whether the English or the French 
gentleman was most elated by his 
sudden accumulation of wealth, and 
unexpected escape from disgrace. 

One dreamed of horses, dogs, 
wines, houses, &c. &c. ; the other 
of operas, dancers, rouge et noir, ti- 
des, &c. &c. One resolved to for- 
sake the counting-house ; the other 
resolved to forsake the law ; there- 
by clearly evincing that the heart of 
neither was engaged in the pursuit 
for which he had been destined, a 
fact which perhaps it would have 
been better if their parents could 
have ascertained, ere they had 

** Lashed them to that oar 
Which thousands, once lashed fast to, quit no 
more. 

When the bargain was concluded 
between young Charles apd his new 
ally, he politely asked him to stay 
and dine with him. ‘ Excuse the 
liberty I take,”"—and he fang the 
bell, which was immediately answer- 
ed by a footman. Dinner was or- 
dered, and a wondering clerk dis- 
patched to his no less wondering 
bankers with the sum of one hund- 
red thousand pounds, and a verbal 
message, that he had received their 
note, and should not trouble them 
for the “ discounts” mentioned yes- 
terday. A dinner, tete-a-tete, pass- 
ed off delightfully between the new 
acquaintances, The gentleman in 
black drank his wine freely, and bot- 
tle after bottle of the old supernacu- 
lum appeared and disappeared with 
marvellous celerity. Charles talked 
of what he would do, and where he 
would go ; and how he would aston- 
ish the natives, and purchase an es- 
tate in the country, and buy himself 
into parliament ; whereat the dark 
gentleman gave a singular P coned of 
his satisfaction, which, had it not 
been that “* wine worketh wonders,” 
would probably have broken up their 
party. “ What is that moving and 
rustling about behind you, under 
your cloak?” exclaimed Charles, 
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gazing stupidly, as a drunken man 
eftea does when staring at something 
going on befgre him which he can- 
not exactly understand. “ Oh! it’s 
only my tail, which I’m wagging,” 
replied his guest, “It’s a way we 
have whenever we are very much 
pleased.” ‘Oho! old gentleman !” 
observed Charles, “then you enjoy 
youse!f,eh ? you take my jokes, eh? 
you’re a bit of a wag, eh ?” 

“Yes,” drily replied his compan- 
ion, “ I wag my tail.” 

“It’s monstrously droll,” added 
Charles, hiccupping ; “but the fact 
is, my comical, old Mr. What-dy’e- 
call-em, we have many ways, almost 
as whimsical, among ourselves.” 

“ If you object tomy custom i 
said the gentleman of the black, 
rustling cloak, bowing politely— 

“Oh, by no means,” replied 
Charles,” sport your opossum as you 
please ; only, none of your long 
t-ael-e-s. Ha! ha! A devilish 
pleasant conceit ! isn’t it, old boy ; 
come fill your glass. I always hated 
long stories ; don’t you ?” 

“ Why, not precisely so,” answer- 
ed the other, filling his glass; “ for 
the fact is, that I invented them.” 

About this time it was,that Charles’s 
speech began to announce that he 
was “overtaken ;” and he never 
could remember how or when he and 
his sable ally parted. Something 
there was floating in his recollection 
about having been in the streets ; 
and of a row; and a sort ofa mill ;— 
but the particulars he could not re- 
call. The black smelling-bottle, in 
the black ebony case, instantly dis- 
persed the unpleasant effects of his 
late debauch ; but it, was not intend- 
ed to enable him to reflect clearly on 
the past. 

he next morning he paced his 
room, after breakfast, endeavouring 
to settle, within his own mind, some 
plan of operation, by which he might 
reap the most perfect enjoyment of 
the golden harvest before him.— 
From this reverie he was aroused by 
the entrance of his late father’s con- 
fidential clerk, with an arm-full 
and a bag-full of papers, Charles 
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noticed the honest anxiety expressed 
in his countenance, at once resolved 
to make him happy. 

“ Take a seat,” Mr. Ledger, said 
he, “‘I wished to see you on busi- 
ness.” “Indeed, Sir,” ejaculated 
the astonished clerk. ‘* Yes; in- 
deed !” repeated Charles, seating 
himself at the table, “ for ’'m off te 
Melton in an hour.” ‘ My dear 
Sir,” said Mr. Ledger, imploringly, © 
“let me intreat you. The supply 
you obtained yesterday was most 
providential. I am delighted that 
you have yet such friends left; but 
it must be repaid, and the concerns 
of the house are, I am sorry to 
say ” & Confound the concerns 
of the house !” exclaimed Charles,— 
“What do I hear!” ejaculated 
Ledger! “Alas! alas! my dear 
Sir, they are already confounded ; 
and yet, if we could but obtain assist- 
ance for a few months only, and you 
would leave off drawing such heavy 
bills on your private account ig 
** What, then,”’ asked Charles, “ do 
you really think such a beggarly con- 
cern worth carrying on.” 

“ Beggarly! Sir,’ said Ledger, 
rising from his seat, and all the blood 
in his body apparently rushing to his 
face ; “ Sir! if any other person had 
dared ; but you are Ais son 
Oh! that I should live to sce the 
day ! My poor dear master ! no man 
named him but with respect.”-— 
Here the poor fellow was utterly 
overpowered, and sinking, exhaust- 
ed, on the chair, sobbed Jike a child. 
Charles caught the infection, and 
Jooked at his father’s humble friend, 
with feelings far different from those 
which the money now at his com- 
mand was intended by the donor to 
produce. He certainly was not at 
that moment eommitting his stipula- 
ted quantum of sin, ‘ Mr. Ledger,” 
said he, at length, ‘* I most earnest- 
ly intreat your pardon fos having 
trifled with your feelings ; but the 
factis, I have made up my mind P 
“Oh, don’t say so, my dear 
Sir,” said the clerk, interrupting 
him, from dread of the termination 
of his sentence, “* Just look over 
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these papers—and, if the loan you 
obtained so miraculously can be con- 
tinued but for a few months, and you 
will only—-in moderation—-Sir-— 
pray don’t take my freedom amiss— 
we may still go on—and the profits 
are—have been—will be, I pledge 
my word—ample—more than sufii- 
cient for all that any gentleman 
could—that is, ought—don’t be of- 
fended, I entreat you, Sir.” ‘ Not 
I,” replied Charles, “ l’m glad to 


hear you give so good an account of 


the concern, as you call it. For my 
own part, it is no concern of mine 
now. If you think it worth your’s 
take it and welcome. As for me, 
thank God—-no—-I don’t exactly 
mean that—but the fact is, I can do 
very well without it.” Poor Led- 
ger’s eyes and mouth were wide open, 
though he doubted much if that could 
be the case with his ears :—but the 
reader shall not be troubled with an 
attempt to describe his feelings.— 
Suffice it to say, that he would not 


accept more thana small share of 


the profits, the remainder to be duly 
carried to the credit side of his young 


master’s account in the “private 
ledger,” As a matter of course, he 
was to manage the whole affair as 


he thought fit; and, as a matter of 


course with Charles Maxwell, he 
troubled him not with any more 
large drafts, nor asked for a farthing 
of the profits ; all which surprised 
and perplexed Mr. Ledger,-who en- 
deavoured to account for the circum- 
stance, by supposing that the young 
man had discovered some stock 
which his late father had privately 
invested, or that some mining shares, 
which had been put by as worthless, 
had turned up trumps ; or that he 
had got a prize in the lottery, or— 
in short he could not exactly make it 
out. So he dipped his pen in the 
inkstand, and stuck to his desk ; con- 
Soling himself with the refiection, 
that he was preparing a haven in 
which his young master, and bene- 
factor might find shelter, whenever 
he should be driven in by the storm. 

It has been already stated that 
Charles Maxwell was in love, and 


2k 


stated too upon his own authority. 
He said so, he thought so—and yet 
when riches poured in upon him asa 
flood, he went to Melton first—then 
came to London, and 
Ran each extreme of folly through, 
And lived with half the town, 

yet never allowed his mind to dwell 
upon the charms of Clara Haul- 
taught, the old Admiral’s daughter, 
with whom he had danced and fallen 
in love, all in the regular way, ata 
Leicester “ county ” ball. ‘The facet 
is, he had no time, for men of pleas- 
ure never have, “ provided always, ” 
as the lawyers have it, that they are 
provided always with money and 
health. When either of those fall 
short, your mere men of pleasure 
are sad twaddlers, and have time 
enough to weary themselves and their 
friends by a!] manner of wearisome 
ways, and ill-supported pretensi@ns. 
Which position should any reader 
doubt, let him go to Bath and learn 
wisdom. 

To travel abroad gives a man an 
air, say some folks, and Charles Max- 
well went off, therefore, to breathe 
and bring Lome some foreign air.— 
Here iis: + be as well to observe, 
by way of avo.ding difficulties here- 
after, that the time of which we 
write was some year or two before 
the Revolution, so called, as the 
French say, “par excellence,” be- 
cause it was the vilest, the most san- 
guinary, and the most fearful and ex- 
tensive in its consequences, of any 
on the records of either ancient or 
modern history. The reader need 
scarcely be told itis the French rev- 
olution of 1790 to which we allude. 

Charles, of course, went first to 
Paris, and there, almost of course, 
became acquainted with Louis De- 
songes ; for it was barely possible 
that two young men, possessing the 
unlimited command ef money, how- 
ever different might be their habits, 
should not come into contact when 
pursuing some of the innumerable 
follies and pleasures of that most 
foolish and pleasurable metropolis. 

When an Englishman is in Paris, 
whatever may be his natura! taste or 
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propensity, he must see every thing ; 
and, with this laudable spirit of inqui- 
ry, Charles Maxwell betook himself 
to anotorious gambling-house, though 
he had not the smallest taste for such 
amusements. Louis Desonges hap- 
pened to be there atthe time, and 
was interesting himself as much in 
the game as a man could possibly do 
to whom it was perfectly immaterial 
whether he lost or won. The air of 
gaiety and nonchalance with which 
he paid several heavy losses attract- 
ed the Englishman’s attention, and 
‘after a few minutes they betted to< 
gether, won, lost, paid and received 
immense sums, with such utter care- 
lessness and good humour, as aston- 
ished each other, and made the by- 
standers imagine that their bets were 
fictitious, and made for some sinister, 
though (strange to say among Pari- 
sian adepts) undiscernible purpose. 
Under this impression, all play was 
ata stand; and Charles, after ex- 
changing cards with his new friend, 
walked off with bills to the amount of 


about two million and a half of livres, 
that is, in English money, about a 
hundred thousand pounds, leaving his 
antagonist without the smallest symp- 
tom of the “ desespoir,” so common 
to all, but more particularly to French 


gamesters. The next morning 
Charles felt, that, notwithstanding 
the young Frenchman’s gaiety and 
admirable presence of mind the pre- 
ceding night, the loss of such a sum 
must be his utter ruin; and, there- 
fore, with the most philanthropic in- 
tention of restoring his winniggs by 
making some foolish bet, he ordered 
his coachman to drive to the.Rue de 
Universite, where he found the 
young gambler at home, in his own 
most splendid hotel. The whole affair 
--lamps--silken curtains, sofas, and 
chairs—the silken silence of the ser- 
vants—statues—paintings—books in 
the most splendid bindings ranged in 
battalia, while some half dozen were 
thrown carelessly on the floor, like 
the most exquisitely dressed among 
the brave after an engagement,—all 
—all breathed of wealth. ‘“ Good 
Heavens !” exclaimed Charles, “‘and 
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TI, for the gratification of a meer 
whim, for I have not the excuse of 
other men,have perhaps destroyed 
this young man’s happiness forever— 
his father’s grey hairs—his poor por- 
tionless sisters—thrown, like young 
unfledged birds, from the genial 
warmth of their parent’s downy nest, 
upon the sharp rocks of this world, 
while the bleak winds of adversi- 
ty” —— 

The entrance of Louis Desonges 
here saved him the trouble of com- 
pleting his picture. Not a vestige 
of nocturnal, involuntary vigilance 
shaded his handsome and intelligent 
countenance. His eye sparkled with 
pleasure at the sight of his new ac- 
quaintance, but it was unclouded by 
the unsteady brow that rises and falls, 
and will tell, as if in spite of its own- 
er, how the gamester’s heart throbs, 
and warms, and grows cold. The 
fact was, Louis saw before him a 
rich young Englishman, a character 
with which he had long wished to be 
acquainted ; but from their habitual 
reserve, (such, be it remembered, 
was then the national character,) had 
ever been foiled in the attempt. He 
rushed across the room, and warmly 
shook Charles by the hand. 

“He estimates my motives for 
coming,” thought the latter ; ‘Tis 
well!” “Have you hreakfasted, so 
early ?” asked Louis, gaily. “ No, 
my good Sir,” was the reply ; “the 
fact is, that my mind was somewhat 
uneasy about the affair of last night. 
You will excuse my bluntness, I 
trust, but we English” -‘*are 
strange fellows ; I’ve always under- 
stood so, I want to see more of 
you ;—-allons a dejeuner!—-Ho ! 
Auguste ! Roderique !—Who waits 
there 1—Is breakfast ready ?” 

Our heroes were ushered, by a 
petit-maitre out of livery, through a 
suite of rooms, adorued with an in- 
attention to expense truly wonderful, 
until they arrived at a saloon, opeu- 
ing into a garden, from whence the 
perfumed air, and the light of heav- 
en, were scientifically allowed admit- 
tance through verandas, Venetian 
blinds, lace and muslin curtains, &c. 
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&c. In brief, all was “ superbe 
et magnifique.” “Are you yet 
Frenchman enough to take our light 
wines at breakfast ?” asked Louis, 
assoon as they were seated.--— 
“When we are at Rome ” re- 
plied Charles. “ Precisely so,” 
said Louis, “ It’s my way.” “ He 
has not lost his appetite,” thought 
Charles. ‘ You don’t eat, my dear 
Sir,” observed Louis ;—“ allow me 
——my cook is generally thought to 
excel.—Are these kidnies in Cham- 
pagne, Pierre ?’’ “ Oui, Monsieur !” 
replied a powdered lacquey, making 
alow obeisance. Louis recommend- 
ed, and Charles ate ; and Charles 
recommended, and Louis drank: 
neither caring about their health, 
which was secured to them by their 
mutual friend ; and each possessing, 
unknown to the other, a wonderful 
black cut-glass bottle, in a black 
ebony case. Charles’s motive was 
to make the young Frenchman 
drunk ; and then to return him his 
money, and make him believe he had 
won it: while Louis, having now 


caught a rich young Englishman in’ 


his own house, was determined to un- 
derstand the real character of the 
nation to which he belonged ; and, 
imprimis, to ascertain how much one 
of them could eat and drink at a “ de- 
jeune a la fourchette.” 

The Champaigne sparkled and 
disappeared, and Charles found cour- 
age to allude to the affair of the pre- 
ceding evening. Louis smiled, and 
said it was nothing. ‘Pardon me, 
my dear Sir,’ observed Charles, 
drawing his chair closer ; “such a 
sum must be something to any body.” 
“Don’t mention it,” said Louis; 
“T shall never miss it ; and am glad 
ithas fallen into such hands as your’s.” 
“Dll bet you double the sum it’s 
more than you are now worth in the 
world,” said Charles, bluntly, after 
swallowing a half-pint bumper.-— 
“Done!” exclaimed Louis, ‘Done !” 
replied Charles, The servants were 
ordered out of the room ; and Louis, 
going to a secretaire, which stood in 
a recess, returned immediately, and 
threw more than the needful amount 


on the table. Charles was astonish- 
ed, and was about to pay, whena 
sudden thought struck him, and he 
hesitated. ‘Never mind,” said 
Louis, “‘ pay me when you like ; or 
never: it is of no consequence.” 
“On honour, let me ask,” said 
Charles, “ is that pile of gold your 
own.” “It is,” replied Louis, “ I 
have made it a rule never to feel of- 
fended at any remarks a loser may 
make. There’s my hand, and my 
honour pledged, Few can bear to 
lose so well as I can. Indeed it 
would be strange if they could.”— 
“Then it only remains for me to 
pay,” observed Charles, calmly ; and 
he took out his black-morocco leath- 
er pocket-book for that purpose, 
while Louis returned those he had 
taken from the secretaire, and brought 
from thence a certain specific for the 
dizziness which he found collecting 
in his head. “ I believe you'll find all 
right,” said Charles. ‘No doubt,” 
replied the other, carelessly ; ‘* but 
I’d rather you should have won, by 
Saint Louis !” he then thought with- 
in himself,—‘“* U’'ve heard much of 
English riches and prodigality, but 
this surpasses all I could have imag- 
ined ;” and he applied the nostrum 
to his nose. ‘“ What do I see?” 
cried Charles,” feeling that his own 
lay safely at the bottom of his pock- 
et. ‘“ Where did you get that bot- 
tle 7” “It was given me by a a 

friend ; I'll bet you double that 
sum upon the table, that there is not 
it’s fellow in France.” “ Done,” and 
*“‘done,” said each; and Charles 
produced his black bottle. They 
were examined, compared, and smelt 
to. “I have lost,” said Louis ; 
“Its very odd ;” and went again to 
the inexhaustible escrutoire for pay- 
ment. Charles rolled the mass of 
papers together, and squeezed them 
into the black morocco pocket-book, 
aforesaid, which caught the eye of 
Louis, and caused him, in his turn, 
to exclaim, “ Where did you get 
that black-morocco book ?”--— 
“ Where I got this black elastic silk 
purse,” replied Charles; beginning 
to haul out his riches, as the sailors 
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do a cable. The secret was out. 
The two unfortunate young men 
snuffed up the contents of their two 
black cut-glass bottles, in two black 
ebony cases, till their heads were 
cleared from the effects of the wine ; 
and then sat themselves down to 
compare notes, and swear everlasting 
friendship. ‘ Do you know what to 
do with that money on the table,” 
asked Louis, as they were going out ; 
“you know that is no part of your 
compact, and, consequently, will not 
vanish at night, as that which is left 
out of what we demand during the 


day always does. That sum you 
won from me, and when it changes 
hands, you know ” A good 
idea !” exclaimell Charles, * It’s the 
only money I ever won at play, and 
1 did’nt consider the difference. [ 
see no reason why we should spare 
our dark acquaintance. Let me see? 
—Oh! I have it. Excuse me, I'll 
only write a few lines, and send off 
the pacquet directly.” Accordingly, 
he indited the first letter of business, 
with which he had ever troubled Mr. 
Ledger, and sent therewith nearly 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 


(To be continued.) 





A NEW-MARRIED COUPLE 


PPPUERE is no pleasanter country 
sound than that of a peal of 
village hells, as they come vibrating 
through the air, giving token of mar- 
riage aud merriment; nor ever was 
that plezsant sound more welcome 
than on this still, foggy, gloomy No- 
vember morning, when all nature 
stood as if at pause ; the large drops 
hanging on the thatch without falling ; 
the sere leaves dangling on the trees; 
the birds mute and motionless on the 
boughs; turkies, children, geese and 
pigs unnaturally silent; the whole 
world quiet and melancholy as some 
of the enchanted places in the Ara- 
bian ta'es. That merry peal seemed 
at once to break the spell, and to 
awaken sound, and life, and motion. 
It had a peculiar welcome too, as 
stirring up one of the most active 
passions in woman or in man, and 
rousing the rational part of creation 
from the torpor induced by the sea- 
son and the weather at the thrilling 
touch of curiosity. Never was a 
completer puzzle. Nobody in our 
village had heard that a wedding was 
expected ; no unaccustomed convey- 
ance, from a coach to a wheelbarrow, 
had been observed passing up the 
vicarage lane; no banns had been 
published in church—no marriage 
of gentility ; that is to say, of license, 
talked of, or thought of; none of 


our village beaux had been seen, as 
village beaux are apt to be on such 
oceasions, smirking and fidgetty ; 
none of our village belies ashamed 
and shy. It was a most animating 
puzzle ; and regardless of the weather 
half the gossips of the street—-in 


‘other words, half the inhabitants— 


gathered together in knots and clus- 
ters, to diseuss flirtations and calcu- 
late possibilities. 

Still the peals rang merrily on, and 
still the pleasant game of guessing 
continued, until the appearance of a 
well-known, but most unsuspected 
equipage, descending the hill from 
the church, and shewing dimly 
through the fog the most unequivo- 
cal signs of bridal fiuery, supplied 
exactly the solution which all riddles 
ought to have, adding a grand climax 
of amazement to the previous sus- 
pense—the new-married couple be- 
ing precisely the two most unlikely 
persons to commit matrimony in the 
whole neighbourhood ; the only two 
whose names had never come in 
question during the discussion, both 
bride and bridegroom having been 
long considered the most confirmed 
and resolute old maid and old bach- 
elor to be found in the country side. 

Master Jacob Frost is an itinerant 
chapman, somewhere on the wrong 
side of sixty, who traverses the 
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counties of Hants, Berks, and Oxon, 
with a noisy lumbering cart full of 
panniers, containing the heteroge- 
neous commodities of fruit and fish, 
driving during the summer a regular 
and profitable barter between the 
coast on one side of us, and the 
cherry country on the other. We 
who live about midway between 
these two extreme points of his pere- 
grination, have the benefit of both 
kinds of merchandize going and com- 
ing; and there is not a man, wo- 
man, or child, in the parish who does 
not know Master Frost’s heavy cart 
and old grey mare half a mile off, 
as well as the stentorian cry of 
“ Cherries, crabs, and salmon,” some- 
times pickled and sometimes fresh, 
with which he makes the common 
and village re-echo ; for, with an in- 
defatigable perseverance, he cries 
his goods along the whole line of 
road, picking up customers where a 
man of less experience would des- 
pair, and so used to utter those sounds 
whilst marching beside his rumbling 
equipage, that it would not be at all 
surprising if he were to cry “ Cher- 
ries—salmon! salmon—-cherries !” 
in his sleep, As to fatigue, that is 
entirely out of the question, Jacob 
isa man of iron; a tall lean, gaunt 
figure, all bone and sinew, constantly 
clad in a light brown jacket with 
breeches to match, long leather gai- 
ters, and a leather cap ; his face and 
hair tanned by constant exposure to 
the weather into a tint so nearly re- 
sembling his vestments that he looks 
all of a colour, like the statue ghost 
in Don Giovanni, although the hue 
be different from that renowned 
spectre—Jacob being a brown man. 
Perhaps Master Peter in Don Quix- 
ote, him of the ape and shamoy 
doublet, were the apter comparison ; 
or, with all reverence be it spoken, 
the ape himself. His visage is spare, 
and lean, and saturnine, enlivened 
by a slight cast in the dexter eye, 
and diversified by a partial loss of 
his teeth, all those on the left hand 
having been knocked out by a crick- 
et ball, which, aided by the before- 
mentioned obliquity of vision, gives 
3 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d series. 
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a peculiar One-sided expression to 
his physiognomy. 

His tongue is well hung and oily, 
as suits his vocation. No better 
man at a bargain than Master Frost: 
he would persuade you that brill 
was turbot, and that black cherries 
were Maydukes ; and yet, to be an 
itinerant vender of fish, the rogue 
hath a conscience. Try to bate him 
down, and he cheats you without 
scruple or mercy; but put him on his 
honour, and he shall deal as fairly 
with you as the honestest man in 
Billingsggte. Neither doth he ever 
impose en children, with whom, in 
the matter of shrimps, periwinkles, 
nuts and apples, and such boyish 
ware, he hath frequent traffic. He 
is liberal to the urchins; and I have 
sometimes been amused to see the 
Wat Tyler and Robin Hood kind of 
spirit with which he will fling to 
some wistful penniless brat, the iden- 
tical handful of cherries which, at the 
risk of his character and his custom- 
er, he hath cribbed from the scales, 
when weighing out a long-contested 
bargain with some clamorous house- 
wife. 

Also he is an approved judge and 
devoted lover of country sports ; 
attends all pony races, donkey races, 
wrestlings and cricket matches, an 
amateur and arbiter of the very 
first water. At every revel or May- 
ing within six miles of his beat, may 
Master Frost be seen, pretending to 
the world, and doubtless to his own 
conscience (for of all lies those that 
one tells to that stern monitor are the 
most frequent), that he is there only 
in the way of business; whilst in 
reality the cart and the old white 
mare, who perfectly understands the 
affair, may generally be found in 
happy quietude under some shady 
hedge; whilst a black sheep-dog, his 
constant and trusty follower, keeps 

uard over the panniers, Master 
Frost himself being seated in full 
state amidst the thickest of the 
throng, gravest of umpires, most im- 
partial and learned of referees, utter- 
ly oblivious of cart and horse, pan- 
piers and sheep-dog. The veriest old 
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woman that ever stood before a stall, 
or carried a fruit-basket, would beat 
our shrewd merchant out of the field 
on such a day as that ; he hath not 
even time to bestow a dole on his 
usual pensioners the children. Un- 
profitable day to him, of a surety, 
so far as blameless pleasure can be 
called unprofitable ; but it is worth 
something to a spectator to behold 
him in his glory, to see the ear- 
nest gravity, the solemn importance 
with which he will ponder the rival 
claims of two runners tied in sacks, 
or two grinners through a horse-col- 
lar. 

Such were the habits, the busi- 
ness, and the amusements of our old 
acquaintance, Master Frost. Home 
he had none, nor family, save the 
old sheep-dog and the old grey 
horse, who lived like himself, on the 
road, for it was his frequent boast 
that he never entered a house, but 
ate, drank and slept in the cart, his 
only dwelling-place. Who would 
ever have dreamt of Jacob’s marry- 
ing! And yet he it is, that has just 
driven down the vicarage lane, seat- 
edin, not walking beside, that rum- 
bling conveyance, the mare and the 
sheep-dog decked in white satin fa- 
vors, already somewhat soiled, and 
wondering at their own finery ; him- 
self adorned in a new suit of brown, 
exactly of the old cut, adding by a 
smirk and a wink to the usual know- 
ingness of his squinting visage.— 
There he goes, a happy bridegroom, 
perceiving and enjoying the wonder 
that he has caused, and chuckling 
over it in low whispers to his fair 
bride, whose marriage seems to the 
— villagers more astonishing 
sull, 

In one corner of an irregular and 
solitary green, communicating by in- 
tricate and seldom-trodden lanes 
with a long chain of commons, stands 
a thatched and whitewashed cottage, 
whose little dovecote windows, high 
chimnies, and honey-suckled porch 
stand out pitepegeely from a rich- 
ly wooded back-ground; whilst a 
magnificent yew tree, and a clear 
bright pond on one side of the house, 
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and a clump of horse-chesnuts over- 
hanging scme low weather-stained 
outbuildings on the other, form al- 
together an assemblage of objects 
that would tempt the pencil of a 
landscape-painter, if ever painter 
could penetrate to a nook so utterly 
obscure. There is no road across 
the green, but a well trodden -foot- 
path leads to the door of the dwell- 
ing, which the sign of a Bell sus- 
pended from the yew-tree, anda 
board over the door announcing 
“Hester Hewit’s home-brewed Beer,” 
denote to be a small public house. 

Every body is surprised to see 
even the humblest village hostel in 
such a situation ; but the Bell is in 
reality a house of great resort, not 
only on account of Hester’s home- 
brewed, which is said to be the best 
ale in the county, but because, in 
point of fact, that apparently lonely 
and trackless common is the very 
high road of the drovers who come 
from different points of the west to 
the great mart, London. Seldom 
would that green be found without a 
flock of Welch sheep, foot-sore and 
weary, and yet tempted into grazing 
by the short fine grass dispersed over 
its surface, or a drove of gaunt Irish 
pigs sleeping in a corner, or a score 
of Devonshire cows straggling in all 
directions, picking the long grass 
from the surrounding ditches; whilst 
dog and man, shepherd and drover, 
might be seen basking in the sun be- 
fore the porch, or stretched on the 
settles by the fire, according to the 
weather and the season. 

The damsel who, assisted by an 
old Chelsea pensioner minus a leg, 
and followed by a little stunted red- 
haired parish girl and a huge tabby 
cat, presided over this flourishing 
hostelry, was a spinster of some fifty 
years standing, with a reputation as 
upright as her person ; a woman of 
slow speech and civil demeanor, 
neat, prim, precise and orderly, stifi- 
starched and strait-laced as any maid- 
en gentlewoman within a hundred 
miles, In her youth she must have 
been handsome ; even now, abstract 
the exceeding primaess, the pursed- 
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up mouth and the bolt upright car- 
riage, and Hester is far from uncome- 
ly, for her complexion is delicate 
and her features are regular. And 
Hester, besides her comeliness and 
her good ale, is well to do in the 
world, has money in the stocks, some 
seventy pounds, a fortune in furni- 
wre, feather-beds, mattresses, tables, 
presses and chairs of shining waluut- 
tree, to say nothing of a store of 
homespun linen and the united 
wardrobes of three maiden aunts.— 
A wealthy damsel was Hester, and 
her suitors must probably have ex- 
ceeded in number and boldness those 
of any lady in the land. Welch 
drovers, Scotch pedlars, shepherds 
from Salisbury Plain, and pig-drivers 
from Ireland—all these had she re- 
sisted for five-and-thirty years, de- 
termined to live and die “ in single 
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blessedness,” and “leave the world 
no copy.” 

And she it is whom Jacob has 
won, from Scotchman and Irishman, 
pig-dealer and shepherd, she whu 
now sits at his side in sober finery, 
a demure and blushing bride! Who 
would ever have thought of Hester’s 
marrying? And when can the woos 
ing have been? And how will they 
go on together? Will Master Frost 
still travel the country, or will he 
sink quietly into the landlord of the 
Bell? And was the match for love 
or for money? And what will be- 
come of the lame ostler ? And how 
will Jacob’s sheep-dog agree with 
Hester’s cat? These,and a thousand 
such, are the questions of the village, 
whilst the bells ring merrily, and 
the new-married couple wend peace- 
ably home. 
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AYLOR, of the Opera House, 

used to say of Sheridan, that he 
could not pull off his hat to him 
in the street without its costing him 
fifty pounds ; and if he stopped to 
speak to him, it was a hundred. No 
one could be a stronger instance 
than he was of what is called living 
from hand to mouth, He was al- 
ways in want of money, though he 
received vast sums which he must 
have disbursed ; and yet nobody can 
tell what became of them, for he paid 
nobody. He spent his wife’s fortune 
(sixteen hundred pounds) in a six 
weeks’ jaunt to Bath, and returned 
to town as poor as a rat. Whenever 
he and his son were invited out into 
the country, they always went in two 
post chaises and four; he in one, 
and his son Tom following in anoth- 
er, This is the secret of those who 
live in a round of extravagance, and 
are at the same time always in debt 
and difficulty—they throw away all 
the ready money they get upon any 
new-fangled whim or project that 
comes in their way, and never think 
of paying off old scores, which of 


coarse accumulate to a dreadful 
amount. “ Such gain the cap of him 
who makes them fine, yet keeps his 
book uncrossed.” Sheridan once 
wanted to take Mrs. Sheridan a very 
handsome dress down into the coun- 
try, and went to Barber and Nunn’s 
to order it, saying he must have it 
by such a day, but promising they 
should have ready money. Mrs, 
Barber (I think it was) made answer 
that the time was short, but that 
ready money was a very charming 
thing, and that he should have it.— 
Accordingly, at the time appointed 
she brought the dress, which came 
to five-and-twenty pounds, and it was 
sent in to Mr. Sheridan; who sent 
out a Mr. Grimm (one of his jack- 
alls) to say he admired it exceeding- 
ly, and that he was sure Mrs, Sheri- 
dan would be delighted with it, but 
he was sorry to have nothing under 
a hundred pound bank note in the 
house. She said she had come pro- 
vided for such an accident, and could 
give change for a hundred, two hun- 
dred, or five hundred pound note, if 
it were necessary. Grimm then went 
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back to his principal for farther in- 
structions : who made an excuse that 
he had no stamped receipt by him. 
For this, Mrs. B. said, she was also 
provided; she had brought one in 
her pocket. At each message she 
could hear them laughing heartily in 
the next room at the idea of having 
met with their match for once; and 
presently after, Sheridan came out 
in high good humor, and paid her the 
amount of her bill, in ten, five, and 
one pounds, Once, when a creditor 
brought him a bill for payment, which 
had ofien been presented before, and 
the man complained of its soiled and 
tattered state, and said he was quite 
ashamed so see it, “ I’ll tell you what 
I’d advise you to do with it, my 
friend,” said Sheridan,“ take it home 
and write it upon parchment!” He 


once mounted a horse which a horse- 
dealer was shewing off near a coffee- 
house at the bottom of St. James’s- 
street, rode it to Tattersall’s, and 
sold it, and walked quickly back to 
the spot from whence he set out. 


The owner was furious, swore he 
would be the death of him ; and, in 
a quarter of an hour afterwards they 
were seen sitting together over a 
bottle of wine in the coffee-house, 
the horse-jockey with the tears run- 
ning down his face at Sheridan’s 
jokes, and almost ready to hug him 
as an honest fellow. Sheridan’s 
house and lobby were beset with 
duns every morning, who were told 
that Mr. Sheridan was not yet up, 
and shewn into the several rooms on 
each side of the entrance. As soon 
as he had breakfasted, he asked, 
* Are those doors all shut, John ?” 
and, being assured they were, march- 
ed out very deliberately between 
them, to the astonishment of his self- 
invited guests, who soon found the 


bird was flown. I have heard one of 


his old City friends declare, that such 
was the effect of his frank, cordial 
manner, and insinuating eloquence, 
that he was always afraid to go to 
ask him for a debt of long standing, 
lest he should borrow twice as much. 
A play had been put off one night, 
or a favourite actor did not appear, 


Anecdotes of Sheridan. 


and the audience demanded to have 
their money back again; but when 
they came to the door, they were 
told by the check-takers there wis 
none for them, for that Mr. Sheridan 
had been in the mean time, and had 
carried off all the money in the till, 
He used often to get the old cobbler 
who kept a stall under the ruins of 
Drury Lane, to broil a beef-steak for 
him, and take their dinner together, 
On the night that Drury Lane was 
burnt down, Sheridan was in the 
House of Commons, making a speech, 
though he could hardly stand with- 
out leaning his hands on the table, 
and it was with some difficulty he 
was forced away, urging the plea, 
“ What signified the concerns of a 
private individual, compared to the 
good of the state?” When he got 
to Covent-Garden, he went into the 
Piazza Coffee-house, to steady him- 
self with another bottle, and then 
strolled out to the end of the Piazza 
to look at the progress of the fire. 
Here he was accosted by Charles 
Kemble and Fawcett, who compli- 
mented him on the calmness with 
which he seemed to regard so great 
a loss. He declined this praise, and 
said—-“ Gentlemen, there are but 
three things in human life that in my 
opinion ought to disturb a wise man’s 
patience. The first of these is bo- 
dily pain, and that (whatever the 
ancient stoics may have said to the 
contrary) is too much for any man 
to bear without flinching ; this I have 
felt severely, and I know it to be 
the case. The second is the loss of 
a friend whom you have dearly 
loved; that, gentlemen, is a great 
evil: this I have also felt, and I 
know it to be too much for any 
man’s fortitude. And the third is 
the consciousness of having done an 
unjust action, That, gentlemen, is 
a great evil, a very great evil, too 
much for any man to endure the re- 
flection of; but that,” (laying his 
hand upon his heart) “but that, 
thank God, I have never felt!” I 
have been told that these were neat- 
ly the very words, except that he 
appealed to the mens conscia rect 
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very emphatically three or four times 
over, by an excellent authority, Mr. 
Mathews the player, who was on the 
spot at the time, a gentleman whom 
the public admire deservedly, but 
with whose real talents and Dice dis- 
crimination of character his friends 
only are acquainted, Sheridan’s 


reply to the watchman who had 
picked him up in the street, and who 
wanted to know who he was, “I 
am Mr. Wilberforce !”—-is well 
known, and shows that, however fre- 
quently he might be at a loss for 
money, he never wanted wit ! 





THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


T was in the month of June that I 
revisited Switzerland, after a re- 
sidence of several years in Italy. 
The first time of my travelling 
through it, I had gained but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the country, 
as my impatience to behold Italy, 
and its works of art, had induced me 
to hurry on my journey, with as few 
delays as possible. Yet the scenes 
thus carelessly passed over, left on 
my mind an impression of stupendous 
grandeur, which time could not ef- 
face; and the longer I remained in 
Italy, the less satisfactory I found my 
endeavours at attaining that bold- 
ness and sublimity of style, in land- 
scape-painting, the principles of 
which I felt within me, but never 
was able distinctly to express. Not- 
withstanding my efforts to the con- 
trary, my pictures, involuntarily, as- 
sumed a sort of southern character ; 
and I had always the mortification of 
discovering, when they were finished, 
that they were completely at vari- 
ance with those elementary ideas of 
composition which dwelt within my 
mind, . This conviction being, at 
length, fully established, I determin- 
ed, on my journey homewards, to 
devote a whole summer to visiting 
the wildest parts of Switzerland, and 
to give myself up, entirely, to the 
study of my favourite branch of the 
graphic art. 
Journeying from Milan, across 
the Simplon, I entered the Upper 
Valais, and directed my course to a 


remote valley, which some hunters 
had described to me as one of the 
most savage and inaccesible in the 
whole country. This account I 
found to be perfectly correct ; the far- 
ther I penetrated into its mountain 
recesses, the more wild and terrible 
became the character of its scenery ; 
the rocks approached one another 
more closely ; the path grew more 
rugged and narrow, leading some- 
times over slippery crags, and some- 
times throngh tracts of pine-wood, 
shattered by the storms. Here the 
traveller had to leap from rock to 
rock, over a roaring torrent, swelled 
by the melted snow ; and there he 
was transported, from one side of the 
valley to the other, across a totter- 
ing bridge of crazy planks, thrown 
together, as if by mere accident. A 
few scattered huts, almost in ruins, 
added to the desolate appearance of 
the scene. Their inhabitants pre- 
sented a picture of the most wretch- 
ed poverty ; and a large proportion 
of them belonged to that anfortu- 
nate class of beings who, deprived of 
speech and hearing, vegetate in a 
state of helpless imbecility, and gaze 
on the stranger with an air of stupid 
amazement.* The grotesque, gigantic 
forms of the rocks and mountains, 
the rushing of the wild torrents, the 
squalid appearance of the scarcely 
human creatures around me, and the 
deep stillness of the whole scene, 
occasionally broken only by the 
piercing cry of some bird of prey, 





* Among the inhabitants of certain districts of mountainous countries, the terrible disease 
called goitre is prevalent, rendering the subject of it an object of pity, often not unmixed with 


disgust or horror. 
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all united to plunge me into a mood 
of pensive musing, from which | was 
at length aroused, by almost uncon- 
sciously arriving at the dwelling of 
the pastor. He received me with 
cordial hospitality and kindness, but 
seemed not a little astonished that 
my love of rambling and sketching 
should have led me into so wild and 
dreary a region, where nothing 
like tolerable accommodation could 
be found to refresh the traveller after 
the fatigues he must encounter. 
“ This,” I replied, “was, to me, 
quite a secondary consideration ; and 
1 assured him that the simplest fare 
was what I best liked.” —“ If this be 
really the case,” answered he, “I 
hope we shall keep you for a few 
days amongst us. What we have, 
we give willingly; but, truly, our 
portion is scanty, and of superfluities 
we have none.” TI soon found that 
this representation was sufficiently 
well founded. Our supper consisted 
of a piece of dried mutton, a broiled 
marmotte, black bread of the coarsest 
description, and cheese as hard as a 
stone. At first, my appetite revolt- 
ed from these unwonted viands ; but 
a draught of sparkling rosy Italian 
wine soon reconciled me to the ran- 
cid flavour of the five-year-old mut- 
ton, and the nauseous fat of the mar- 
motte. When we had drunk a few 
glasses together, our conversation 
became more animated. I asked my 
‘host whether the valley contained 
many more of the unhappy kind of 
beings I had seen in the morning. 
“ Alas! yes,” replied he; for al- 
most all the healthy ones go out into 
the world, enlist in foreign service, 
and seldom return to their native 
place, even to die, Yet we havea 
few brave fellows left amongst us, 
distinguished for hardihood and acti- 
vity; and the most remarkable of 
these are the chamois hunters, 
These are; in many respects, but too 
much the reverse of the helpless 
creatures you have been speaking of. 
An insurmountable passion for the 
dangers of the chase, a desperate 
temerity in the pursuit of this occu- 
pation, and an innate aversion to any 


less exciting employment—these 
combined propensities expose them 
to accidents of the most frightful de- 
scription. These men seldom at- 
tain a mature age, or breathe their 
last in the bosom of their families.” 
The Pastor pursued his discourse for 
some time, and I could very willing. 
ly have conversed much longer, had 
not my pious host, folding his hands 
in jsilent prayer, aad taking up a 
light immediately after, notified to 
me, that it was now time to retire to 
rest. The Italian wine, light and 
weak as I had thought it, possessed, 
in reality, more strength than I was 
aware of, and made me feel restless, 
and but little inclined to sleep. 
When left alone in my little cham- 
ber, the walls of which were stuck 
over with gaily-coloured pictures of 
saints and miracles, without number, I 
threw open the window, toseek relief 
from the stifling heat, and the buzzing 
flies which swarmed about the room. 
The moon had just risen from be- 
hind the heights, and sat enthroned 
in full splendour amidst the deep 
blue of a cloudless sky. The snow 
mountains in the distance, shone in 
her light, like masses of silver, con- 
trasted strongly with the dark sha- 
dow of the pinewoods in the fore- 
ground. The whole seene lay in 
solemn stillness, except that, ever and 
anon, a gush of wind wafted to the 
ear the rushing of the distant torrent. 

About midnight a sudden storm 
arose, and set in motion the whole 
mass of vapour, which had hitherto 
hung immovably about half way up 
the heights. Driven about before the 
wind, it now vanished entirely, and, 
a moment after, re-appeared, assum- 
ing a thousand fantastic shapes, like 
giant spectres rising from the dark 
forest, While I gazed on this sublime 
night-piece, the moonlight fell on a 
small building which crowned the 
summit of a hill at a little distance, 
and I saw, or fancied I saw, a female 
figure emerge from its walls, and dis- 
appear in the forest, on the declivi- 
ty of the hill. Impressed with feel- 
ings of singular solemnity, I closed 
the window, threw mysclf upon the 
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bed, and nature soon asserted her 
rights over my wearied frame. 

On awakening in the morning, I 
hastened to the window; but so 
completely was the whole scene met- 
amorphosed, that I could scarcely 
persuade myself I had ever looked 
upon it before. A veil of clouds 
which hung over the forest, com- 
pletely hid the snow mountains from 
the view—all was now full of life and 
sound—a bright sunshine enlivened 
the prospect, and the mysterious 
building on the hill was plainly dis- 
tinguishable as a little chapel. “ And 
now,” thought I to myself, this is a 
day to be made the most of ;” and I 
equipped myself, accordingly, for a 
ramble in the neighbouring wilds. 
Having received from my friendly 
host a supply of provisions for the 
day’s consumption, and some direc- 
tions as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing on my expedition, I sallied forth 
with a joyous step, and directed my 
course towards the chapel hill. Be- 
hind this, a narrow pathway led up 
the mountains, through thick woods 
of pine. This path ceased with the 
forest, and I afierwards continued to 
climb at random, turning sometimes 
to the right, and sometimes to the 
left, till at length I reached a spot 
whence the view was so magnificent, 
that I determined to exercise my 
pencil upon it without further delay. 
Here I found employment till near 
three o’clock, in delineating the sin- 
gular forms of the sharp towering 
summits, and the rich foreground of 
wild rocks and shrubs. Having com- 
pleted my sketch, and while occu- 
pied in finally comparing it with the 
original prospect, I was startled by a 
piercing shriek. The sound was 
several times repeated, and seemed 
to come nearer and nearer. I rose 
up quickly, hastened towards the spot 
whence the cries proceeded,—and 
had not made much progress down 
the mountain, when a young slight- 
looking girl rushed screaming out of 
the forest, pursued by one of the most 
hideous monsters I ever beheid—a 
creature scarcely four feet high, en- 
veloped in rags and tatters, and with 
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a fury depicted in his whole de- 
meanour, which, for a moment, al- 
most terrified me. The poor breath- 
less girl darted forward, and seized 
hold of me with convulsive eager- 
ness, without being able to articulate 
a word, At the same moment I was 
beset by the horrible dwarf, whose 
grim visage presented a countenance 
the most disgusting it is possible to 
imagine. With a violent blow I rid 
myself from his grasp, but involun- 
tarily pushed away the poor girl by 
the same movement. Scarcely had 
I disengaged myself, before the 
monster got up, folded his hands to- 
gether, and stammered out, in a hide- 
ous tone, the words “Be good, be 
good.” I turned away with horror 
from this hateful object, who, in a 
few moments, darted off again like a 
wild beast flying before the hunis- 
man, ran forward about twenty 
paces, then stopped short, setting up 
a yell of fiendish laughter, and, leap- 
ing high into the air, soon after dis- 
appeared in the forest, which still 
resounded with his infernal cries. 
The poor girl, meanwhile, had sat 
down upon a fragment of rock.—I - 
turned to interrogate her as to this 
singular adventure. She hastily rose, 
seized and kissed my hand, and ex- 
claimed in a feeble voice, “ Oh! Sir, 
how much I have to thank you for! 
—a great deal more than I ever can 
express.” “ Who are you? who is 
the monster that was pursuing you ?” 
I eagerly asked.—“Oh! my good 
Sir,” replied she in a supplicating 
tone, “ do not hurt him, for he does 
not know what he is doing. Most 
likely some wicked people have been 
giving him strong drink, and amusing 
themselves with seeing his mad fro- 
lics. When this is the case he is 
like a wild beast, and runs after every 
body he meets with; he would cer- 
tainly have bitten me, if you had not 
come to my assistance. Oh! Sir, I 
can hever thank you enough; but 
Bernard shall know it all—Bernard 
shall know that it is you who have 
saved me.” 

These words were spoke in a 
quick cheerfol tone, expressive only 
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of joy; but, all at once, she stopped, 
hung down her head, held her clasp- 
ed hands before her face, and began 
to weep bitterly. I was much affect- 
ed, and felt indescribably interested 
for this artless being, from whom I 
again gently inquired her name, and 
that of her hideous pursuer, “I 
will tell you the whole story,” an- 
swered she in a low tone, “ if you 
will not thing I talk too much about 
myself.” 

In the state of confusion into 
which this curious affair had thrown 
me, I scarcely knew whether to con- 
sider the poor girl as deranged iu her 
intellects—her pale and exhausted 
appearance, the mournful expression 
of her fine large eyes, and the negli- 
gent air of her dress, altogether tend- 
ing to excite suspicions that this must 
be the case. She, however, began 
her history in the following words : 

“JT know very little about the 
wretched creature from whont you 
have rescued me. Down in the val- 
ley here, he goes by the name of the 
Grey Man, because his eyes and his 


bristly hair have a remarkable tinge 
of greenish grey! but no one knows 
his real name, nor where he comes 


from. He is often lost sight of, 
for whole months together, and then 
appears again on a sudden, exactly 
the same as when he went away. 
Sometimes the hunters have seen him 
leaping about, on the very highest 
summits of the rocks and mountains; 
and they have frequently found him, 
at broad daylight asleep in some hol- 
low tree. In general, he is perfect- 
ly harmless; but, occasionally, he 
runs after people, and frightens them. 
At these times, he is often caught, 
and soundly beaten; and, at first, 
will only laugh; but afterwards, when 
he meets any body, will put his hands 
together directly, and cry out, * Be 
good, be good,’ as though he were 
frightened, In winter, he sleeps now 
here, and now there, in any barn or 
stable where he can get a shelter, 
and charitable people give him food 
and clothing ; but, in summer, no- 
body takes any concern about him. 
There are some old people here in 
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the valley, who once wanted to 
take him, and have him taught some 
employment; but they say it was all 
in vain, and that he could never be 
brought to learn any thing.” 

Here my new acquaintance dis- 
continued her narration ; and my cu- 
riosity was satisfied as far as related 
to the monstrous vision I had be- 
held. But I now felt doubly anxious 
to hear something of her own history, 
and earnestly entreated her to gratify 
me in this particular; assuring her 
that if my assistance or advice could 
in any way be useful, she might con- 
sider both as at her service. ‘Oh, 
Sir,” cried she with an interrogating 
look, while a slight blush tinged her 
pale cheeks, “ who or what can you 
be to speak to me thus? Nobody 
has ever said this to me_ before, 
When Bernard hears of it, how grate- 
ful will he be for your goodness !”— 
At these words, she looked up to- 
wards the rocks, which rose in giant 
masses behind us, and an expression 
of the deepest melancholy was once 
more visible on her countenance. 
* And, who is this Bernard that you 
speak so much of ?” said I, “ and 
who are you yourself, my good girl, 
and what is your name ?”—* My 
name is Maria, and I am a poor or- 
phan,” answered she, in a scarcely 
audible voice, standing up, and cast- 
ing an anxious look towards the 
heights. “ Bernard is the best and 
bravest man in the whole country, 
and he—he is engaged to be my hus- 
band.” Here her distress once more 
interrupted her ; and she advanced 
a few paces up the mountain, and 
asked me if I would walk with her a 
little way, and she would tell me 
more, and perhaps I might see Ber- 
nard before the day was over. Up- 
on this we began to ascend, and 
soon reached a considerable height, 
whence we could command a view 
of the greatest part of the wild ro- 
mantic valley beneath us. The sun 
had nearly sunk, and its parting rays 
were visible only on the highest sum- 
mits of the rocks, whose towering 
peaks rose around us in awful majes- 


ty, glowing like burning gold. The 
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inferior heights were, for the most 
part, enveloped in deep shadow : the 
valley and its humble dwellings, lay 
stretched in solemn stillness beneath 
us, overspread by a veil of bluish 
vapour ; while the vesper bell of a 
distant church or chapel was all that 
reminded us of existence in the world 
below. Exhausted and breathless, 
Maria seated herself on a stone, and 
gazed around her with an anxious 
and eager eye. “ How inuch further 
do you intend to go, my good girl?” 
saidI, “It is getting late, and this 
would be a dangerous road to retrace 
in the dark.” —* Alas, Sir,” answered 
she, “I scarcely know where to go 
or what to do, Since yesterday, I 
have been a prey to the most frightful 
uneasiness, It is now four days 
since Bernard left me ;—he went up 
these rocks to hunt the chamois, and 
took with him provisions for only 
two days, promising me faithfully to 
return at the end of that time. And 
now—oh! if I should have lost all 
that it is dearest to me in the world! 
For two evenings I have come to 
this spot to wait for Bernard and 
bring him some refreshments, as I 
always used to do; and many atime 
has he forgotten all his fatigues, when 
we met so happily and took our sup- 
per together; but, alas! itis all in vain 
that I have brought it to-night—I 
shall only have to carry it back again 
myself.” At these words, she again 
turned a mournful gaze towards the 
rocks and chasms, and big tears roll- 
ed down her pallid cheeks. “ Poor 
girl,” thought I, “ how happy should 
I be if I could assist or relieve you!” 
—Yet all words of comfort appeared 
so vague and unmeaning, that I did 
not attempt to sooth her, but allowed 
her grief to take its course. We 
slowly ascended to another little 
height ; and the artless ereature re- 
lated to me how she had come there 
the evening before, waiting for her 
lover in sorrow and alarm, and had 
called him loudly and ofien, but was 
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answered only bya sullen echo from 
the gloomy ravines; that, filled with 
dread and anguish, she had gone 
down again into the valley, at the 
risk of her life, in the dark, and had 
bent her course towards the chapel 
of the Holy Virgin. “There,” said 
she, “I threw myself on my knees 
before the altar, and prayed fervent- 
ly that the life of my Bernard might 
be spared; and the longer I prayed 
the more tranquil I became. When 
I came out of the chapel, a sharp, 
cold wind was blowing—the moon 
shone brightly—all was peaceful and 
silent, and it seemed as though I was 
the only living thing that could not 
rest. I sawa light at the pastor’s 
house, and thought of going thither, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, 
to seek for counsel and comfort ; but 
a sudden languor overcame me, and 
I was unable.to proceed. With dif- 
ficulty I reached my owa little cham- 
ber, and passed the night in weeping 
and praying, for I dared not venture 
to go to sleep for fear Bernard should 
appear to me.* At sunrise, I again 
set out on my wanderings; I asked 
from all I met, whether they had 
seen any thing of Bernard ; but not 
the slightest tidings, not the smallest 
hope could I receive. Some of those 
ill-natured persons who do not like 
Bernard, because they do not under- 
stand his open honest ways, were 
cruel enough to laugh and taunt me, 
and would say, ‘ Ay, ay, this comes 
of being so fool-hardy, and thinking 
one’s-self so much cleverer than 
other people; he held up his head 
high enough before; but now, per- 
haps, his pride may be humbled.’— 
Others looked as though they were 
sorry for me, but said nothing ; and 
thus the whole day has passed, and I 
have been more and more miserable 
every moment.” 

The shades of night were now 
rapidly overtaking us; a greyish 
mist obscured the wooded hills ; dis- 
tinct masses of vapour rolled slowly 





* It is a prevailing belief in many of the Alpine valleys, particul arly in the Roman Catholic 


Cantons, that the hunter, who perishes amidst 


the 


and precvipices, appears in a dream 


to the person he has loved the best.—See Saussunz’s “* Voyages dans les Alpes.” 
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over the dark forests ; but the high- 
est tips of the rocks still exhibited 
their golden crowns, the only traces 
the sun had left. On my promising, 
should Bernard not appear, to set 
out in search of him the next morn- 
ing, in compapy with seme other 
hunters, Maria seemed in some de- 


The Captive—The Return, 


gree relieved ; and while we rested 
for a few minutes to prepare our- 
selves for the descent, I begged of 
her to tell me a little more of her 
story ; for I knew, from experience, 
that there is nothing more soothing 
in sorrow or uneasiness, than the 
talking of what one loves the best. 





THE CAPTIVE. 


WakE not the waters with thine oar, 
My gentle gondolier ! 

The whispers of the wave and shore 
Still linger on my ear. 

Lonely the night, and dark its sleep, 
And few the stars that glow 

Within the mirror of the deep, 
That lies outspread below. 


But fix the mast, the sail unfurl, 
My gentle gondolier ! 

The wind is soft—the calm waves curl— 
The sentry cannot hear. 

And in this light, our little sail 
May well escape his ken ! 

And we shall meet, ere dawning pale, 
Our long-lost countrymen. 


im years the iron manacle, 
y 


gentle gondolier ! 
Hath worn these limbs in death-damp cell, 
Till they are stiff and sere. 


Yet little heed I strengthless limb, 
Or think of anguish past, 

So we escape while night is dim, 
And Heaven 1s overcast. 


“ Hark ! ‘tis the wakeful sentry’s call !"” 
Nay, nay, my gondolier ! 
e’re far from castle-moat and wall— 
The sentry cannot hear. 

*Tis but the plunging sea-dog’s feat, 
Or wild-bird on the cliff ;— 

And lo! the wind is in our sheet, 
More swiftly sails our skiff. 


More swiftly, and more swiftly yet, 
My gentle gondolier ! 

The gale is fresh—our sail is set-— 
And morn will soon be here. 

Oh! ne’er did Hope so ardently 
In human heart expand, 

As mine, to see thee ere 1 die, 
My own—my own loved land! 





THE RETURN. 


Lone years had elaps’d since I last view’d the spot 
Where the home of my childhood arose ! 

And fancy oft painted the calm little cot, 
And the form of my beautiful Rose. 


"Twas one bright summer’s eve, when I reach’d the steep hill 
Which bounded my dear native vale ; 

The sun had just sunk, and each murmur was still, 
Save the sigh of the evening gale ; 


I paus’d for an instant to gaze on the scene, 
From the verdant and moss-cover’d height, 

While my eye wander’d fondly across the smooth green 
Where I oft had spent hours of delight : 


And mem’ry recall’d all the anguish and toil 
I had felt since the sorrowful time, 
When, bidding adieu to my lov’d native isle, 
I sought fame in a far distant clime. ~ 
But those sorrows were past, and bright fancy portray’d 
The friends who, ere evening’s close, 
Would welcome me home, and it pictur’d the maid, 
My heart’s idol—the beautiful Rose. 


With a hurrying step I descended the hill, 
And anxiously ht the lone cot ; 

I tapp’d at the door, all was silent and still ; 
A voice or a step I heard not : 
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Deep silence, unbroken, pervaded the vale ; 

a *d on the plain ; 
isten’d—m: on the evening gale, 
There arose a melodious strain : ele.) 


In distance it melted, astonish’d I stood, 
When again it rose mournful and clear : 

I cross’d o’er the valley, and rush’d through the wood, 
While my heart throbb’d with terror and fear. 


“ Oh tell,” and I question’d a young it boy, 
‘* Whence proceeds the soft music i hear ? . 

“* And why heaves thy heart the deep agoniz’d sigh, 
“* And why glistens thine eye with a tear ?” 





I impatient repeated with tr lous dread, 
** O tell me what sweet strains are those ?”’ 

“* Alas!”’ was the answer—* our lady is dead :” 
*T was the requiem hymn for my Rose. 
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1] LOOK’D on the ruin’d castle walls, For they are deaf to earthly sounds, 
Which frown’d in sad decay, And powerless in might ; 

And told a melancholy tale 
Of ages past away ! While those who watch’d their gay career 

With bright and beaming eyes, 

The grass had awe in the noble hall And gave, with blushing sweetness, then, 
Where the Norman chieftains sat ; The bravest knight the prize, 

And the clustering ivy had made a home 
For the dull oa 


gloomy bat. Alike are aeging in the dust ; 
oO 


And, though of lofty race, 
Oh! where, I exclaimed, are the knights, There is not one memorial left 
Who fought on yonder plains ; To mark their resting-place ! 
And minstrels, who their praises sang 
In loud and swelling strains ? Oh! Time! how powerful thou art ! 
For e’en the strongest tower 
Silent, and gone ! the conqu’ring grave Falls, as thy mighty course sweeps on, 
Has long entomb’d them all! Beneath thy with’ring pow’r ! 
And their bravest deeds are shrouded o’er 
By Death’s funereal pall. Yet, when thy race at last shall cease, 
Then man shall conquer thee ; 
Never more shall the trumpet’s note And, in another world, enjoy 
Sound to the warlike fight, An immortality. 





A solution to the following is requested.— Ed. Ath. 
A CHARADE. 


Sin Hirary charged at Agincourt, 
Sooth, and ’t was an awfal day ; 
And though, in that old age of sport, 

The ruffiers of the camp and court, 
Had little time to pray, 

°T is said Sir Hilary mutter’d there, 

Two syllables by way of prayer. 


My first to all the brave and proud 
ho see tomorrow’s sun ; 
My next, with her cold, quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before the day be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when # warrior nobly dies. 
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SPAIN. 


A FRENCH traveller, of the name 
of Blanqui, who was at Madrid 
jn the months of August and Septem- 
ber last, has published the’ observa- 
tions which he was enabled to make 
during his residence in that capital. 
It appeats impossible to surcharge 
the picture of the degradation and 
misery to which pride and supersti- 
tion have reduced Spain. M. Blan- 
qui was at his very entrance into the 
country asked for alms by the public 
functionaries, in rags, who required 
to see his passport. He remarks, 
that nothing can exceed the melan- 
choly appearance, the dilapidation, 
and the filth of the dwellings, except 
the wretchedness and ignorance of 
their inhabitants. When you wish 
to go into any of these houses, the 
question is, “ Who goes there ?” to 
which you must answer, “ Ave 


Maria :” your interrogator rejoins, 


*“ Who conceived without sin ;” and 
allows you to pass. The priests and 
monks in various costumes stroll 
lazily about. They alone are well 
clothed and fed; they alone enjoy 
the good things of this world, in ex- 
change for the orders which they is- 
sue upon eternity. Wherever they 
appear, they are received with marks 
of the most profound veneration. 
Having been prevented by the police 
from leaving Madrid, for the purpose 
of visiting Cadiz, M. Blanqui insist- 
ed upon knowing from the secretary 
of the intendant of the police the 
cause of this treatment. ‘ Sir,” said 
the secretary smiling, “when your 
countryman, General Cambronne 
was in Italy with a detachment of 
eight hundred men, he one day de- 
manded five thousand rations from 
the mayor of a little town in which 
his troops were to pass the night. 
‘What! general,’ said the mayor to 
him, ‘ you ask me for five thousand 
rations, and you have only eight 
hundred men !’ § Mr. Mayor,’ replied 
the general, ‘I never talk politics,’ 
M. Blanqui, I say to you im my turn, 


dispense with my talking politics,” 
—In the month of September last, 
the police of Madrid posted up an 
order respecting the theatres, ofa 
part of which the following is lite- 
ral copy: “ Every individual who 
allows himself either to applaud or 
to hiss, during the performance, or to 
make signs to any body in the boxes 
(even if itshould be to his sister) shall 
be condemned, for the first offence, 
to serve six years as a private soldier; 
and in case of a renewal of the crime, 
to be sent to the galleys for ten 
years.”—An English traveller told 
M. Blanqui, that while at Seville in 
the course of last summer, he was 
accosted by a tall Spaniard who de- 
manded his purse, threatening to 
poniard him if he hesitated. “ There 
it is,” said the stranger; “ but you 
have adopted a bad trade, and ina 
dangerous place.” The Spaniard 
finding that he was an Englishman, 
immediately changed his tone, and 
added, “ Sir, my life depends upon 
you. ‘Take my card and call on me 
to-morrow. You will have it in your 
power either to hang me, or to ren- 
der me a great service, Come with- 
out fear.” The Englishman went; 
and found eight children devouring 
the remains of some coarse food, 
with all the signs of raging hunger. 
Their father (the robber) offered to 
return the purse, and confessed that 
he was a deposed magistrate, whose 
sole resource was despair. A simi- 
lar occurrence is introduced in Tom 
Jones; but there it is the creation of 
the writer’s fancy; while in Spain it 
passed under the observation of an 
eye-witness. Every journalist who 
dares to publish any opinion unfa- 
vourable to the absolute authority of 
the king, is instantly denounced, All 
the enlightened part of society is ex- 
posed to persecution from the igno- 
rant and fanatical classes. These 
classes, stultified and rendered brutal 
by the priests, and living upon chari- 
ty, demand the renewal of the tor- 
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tures of the Inquisition, and make 
the industrious merchants, the phy- 
sicians, the lawyers, the literary men, 
and all the iotelligent friends of the 
public weal, tremble. The country 
js gradually losing that part of its 
population which alone could main- 
tain its happiness and its glory. The 
towns in the south of France are en- 
cumbered with Spanish refugees, all 
more or less interesting, and all 
having more or less#o complain of. 
It is difficult, M. Blanqui says, to 
mention a single Spaniard, distin- 
guished for any eminent mental 
faculty, who, since the restoration of 
the power of the monks, has not 
been either disgraced or bauished. 
The most prudent people are wholly 
silent ; &.::. limit their disapproba- 
tion to sture, or an ironical smile, 
whenever the apvstolical regime is 
talked of in their presence. The 
officers who commanded under the 
Cortes, the veterans of the war of 
independence, can with difficulty 
stifle their indignation and resent- 
ment when they find that they have 
fought and triumphed for the Capu- 
chins! Even Ferdinand is not treat- 
ed with any respect by the priests. 
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During the constitutional regime, a 
princess of the king’s blood having 
asked his consent to her purchasing 
an estate belonging to the church, 
which would be an accommodation 
to her, the king said to her, ** Bay it; 
buy it; you are right.” After the 
restoration of Cadiz, the clergy hav- 
ing re-entered on their possessions, 
without excepting the estate in ques- 
tion, the princess complained to Fer- 
dinand; whose answer was, “ Why 
did you buy it?”—M. Blanqui was 
much struck with the contrast be- 
tween the magnificence of the royal 
residences, and the poverty of their 
furniture. He was especially shock- 
ed at that of the king’s bed-cham- 
ber. A very common mahogany 
bedstead, a miserable toilette, two 
old-fashioned arm-chairs, and two 
velvet cushions, complete the shabby 
eatalogue. The queen’s bed-cham- 
ber is equally paliry.—Among the 
curious anecdotes related by M. 
Blanqui, is one of Murat’s son, who, 
it seems was decoyed beyond the 
lines of Gibraltar by a fictitious billet- 
doux, and then seized and thrown 
into a dungeon. 
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HE sole survivor of the wreck, 
Harold gazed the next morning 

on the scene of desolation with feel- 
ings more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. The waves had washed 
back some of the bodies of the un- 
fortunate beings which the ocean 
had the night before engulphed. 
flarold stooped to recognize them. 
Here lay one, lately fu!l of rude 
health and ever-joyous spirits, pale, 
cold, and distorted; there another, 
whose few grey hairs told of many 
winters—he had seen his last—the 
few remaining sands had been rudely 
shaken from the glass. Not far from 
him lay stretched a youth of seven- 
teen; and Harold, who had as yet 
shed no tears, felt one drop as he re- 
linquished the cold hand of the boy, 


and saw it fall heavy and powerless 


on the rock. He remembered the 
gay anticipations in which he had so 
lately indulged, as the approach to 
England brought the hopes of home 
still closer to his heart. ‘ Poor 
lad !” cried Harold, “* would I could 
give thy heart the warmth of mine, 
and send thee to joy the cyes, that 
now are doomed to weep for thee! 
I could have lain in thy place with- 
out costing any in the world a pang.” 
He turned away, and just then a 
burst of sunshine mocked his heart 
with its brilliancy. When all is de- 
solate within, how vain the lustre of 
external objects: there is no chord 
that can be touched in unison with 
them; the violent contrast creates a 
jar, a discord, abhorrent to the soul. 
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They had been wrecked on the 
coast of Scotland, Harold’s native 
place. He had left.it in the flush of 
my impelled by necessity and al- 

red by hope. The former had 
again brought him back, but the lat- 
ter had long flown away, with all her 
fairy-colours, and left his barren for- 
tune such as she first found it. Time 
had been still more unkind, and one 
by one had robbed him of all that 
makes country precious. The mo- 
ther, whose clinging arms circled him 
in a last embrace the day he quitted 
home, had soon after ended her 
weary sojourn here: his father had 
gradually shrunk from all his early 
friends after the loss of his wife, 
sought a new sceye, and died among 
strangers; while the few who were 
Harold’s playmates in his little na- 
tive village, were scattered or dead. 

Such were the tidings time had 
brought him. Having been an only 
child he was brotherless, and all the 
fond affections which grow out of 
the relations of life were wanting to 


his heart, which, like a country de- 


nied the blessing of fertilizing 
streams, now felt parched and deso- 
late. Nature had given him the 
quickest sensibilities, and by a singu- 
lar chance, the circumstances and 
changes of his fortune had increased 
them; he was therefore particularly 
alive to the isolation of his fate. The 
homeless man—he who has none to 
love, to hope, to fear for him—is the 
most pitiable object in creation. To 
him the future is a matter of indiffer- 
ence; no eye will brighten at his 

rosperity, or glisten with a tear at 

is distress, He grows reckless of 
all around him, and the chance is 
that he becomes a bad man. From 
this Harold’s better angel had pre- 
served him, and perhaps few men 
had reached nine-and-twenty with 
less of error to bemoan. The sensi- 
bilities which betray so many had 
preserved him; his heart readily at- 
tached itself to the unfortunate, and 
thus he had in turn united himself to 
many as a friend and benefactor. 
But an unkindly fate had still pursued 
him, and in looking back on the past 
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he had to mourn the ingratitude of 
many, and the death of onr who 
was never to be replaced in this 
world ; with whose gentle nature 
blended the firmest virtues, and who 
endured sorrow and suffering here 
with the mildest patience, in the 
bright hope of a transition to that 
place where they are unknown. 

Thecommon, and it is said the 
strongest principle that actuates the 
heart'of man—self-preservation—led 
Harold on. The tempest had only 
paused as if to gather new strength ; 
the winds appeared to have returned 
with fresh forces to tear the few 
stunted pines that remained from the 
rocks ; again the waves came on with 
their high crest of foam, as if indig- 
nant that nature should hayg placed 
any barrier to their impetu ourse, 
and broke with redoubled violence 
against the opposing rocks. The 
skies grew denser every moment, and 
Harold felt that his exhausted strength 
could not long bear the buffet of an- 
other storm. His soul looked up to 
the Author and Director of all ; and, 
in the midst of all the horrors that 
surrounded him, felt the good man’s 
hope. On the inscrutable and re- 
sistless power that directed all he 
threw himself. 

The wind again fell, and, cheered 
by the view of a distant light, Ha- 
rold renewed his course and re-as- 
sured his heart. The day just served 
him to discern the habitation he ap- 
proached, and as soon as he had 
gained it he knocked loudly at the 
door, No answer was returned. 
Again he knocked, and convinced 
by the marks of footsteps outside, as 
well as the light within, though the 
latter was now extinguished, at least 
no longer visible, he raised his voice 
in supplication for shelter and relief. 
Alas ! the waves that beat the distant 
rocks were not more powerless to 
impress them, than was the voice of 
Harold to move the flinty heart that 
he appealed to. Avarice had left no 
room for any feeling but the love of 
gold ; that which had been bestowed 
as a blessing, was perverted to a 
curse; instead of forming and in- 
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creasing his means of communication 
with his kind, it served as a barrier 

inst them ; and the wretched mi- 
ser beheld, in every fellow-being 
who approached him, the open ma- 
rauder or the secret plunderer. A 
good office was looked upon as a co- 
vert attack upon his purse, and in- 
duced suspicion instead of gratitude ; 
the very commonest interchange of 
general salutation seemed to threaten 
him with leading to an acquaintance 
which might involve disbursements, 
and they were consequently avoided. 
Thus had the old man been suffered 
to become a complete recluse, sel- 
dom seen in the wretched hamlet 
near which he had fixed his abode, 
and as seldom thought of. 

Among the circumstances of Ha- 
rold’s unpropitious fortune, perbaps 
this was the worst. The inhospita- 
ble door was immovable. As the 
winds grew louder, his fainting voice 
became wholly inaudible—probably 
as much from that sickness of the 
soul at the callousness of the being 


he implored, as from the effects of 


physical suffering. Crouching him- 
self at the door, he waited till the 
last vital drop should stagnate, the 
last pulse of agony cease. He did 
not wait long; that heart, so warm 
with sympathy for others, at lasf 
grew cold; the languid pulses flut- 
tered for a moment, and then ceased 
forever! He died, and there was 
none to close the glazed eye, to 
compose the shrunken limbs, or wipe 
the last tear of agony from his hol- 
low cheek. 

Again with the returning morning 
the sun looked forth upon him, as 
powerless to reanimate his heart, as 
to thaw the frost in which every limb 
was bound, The bright icicles hung 
from his black hair; his hands were 
clasped in the attitude of prayer, or 
imploring ; probably the former, for 
havirig proved that, however near, it 
was vain to hope for human aid, he 
would naturally turn to that power 
which he could not appeal to in vain, 
and in the hope of whose mercy only 
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we can dry the tear that fallgto Ha- 
rold’s fate. 

With morning, too, the many bars 
of the miser’s door were removed. 
He listened between every one; no 
sound arose to alarm.his fears, and 
at length the door slowly turned up- 
on its hinges: it opened, and the 
stiffened corpse fell in! As its cold 
heavy weight rolled at his feet, even 
the miser shuddered! The unre- 
— silence, the passive help- 
essness, was more eloquent than its 
living tones of supplication, and with 
some feelings of compunction he 
bent to raise it. The matted and 
frozen hair had fallen over the face ; 
he pushed it aside from the pale cold 
brow, and, as he did so, discovered 
the features of his son—his only son ! 
The unconscious corpse fell from 
the arms that had too late been 
stretched forth to sustain it, while a 
groan, such as never issued before 
from mortal lips, spoke the horrid 
compunction and worldless agony of 
his father’s heart. 

After the departure of his son and 
the loss of his wife, chance had 
thrown some portion of wealth into 
the old man’s hands. At first he 
treasured it up for his child, and fed 
his fancy with the hope of making 
him rich ; but he gradually began to 
love his gold for itself, and when re- 
port told him he was childless, he 
abandoned himself wholly to the 
passion of avarice, and made his 
wealth the only object of his con- 
templation, the only idol of his 
worship, 

With a delirious yet despairing 
hope, the wretched old man dragged 
the remains of his ill-fated child into 
the house. A few hours sooner, 
that act would have preserved to him 
a son to solace his closing years, and 
an inheritor of his now useless wealth. 
** Too late—too late !” he gasped at 
intervals as he madly tried to call 
back the life he had refused to save. 
“ Too late! Oh! all too late!” he 
murmured, as he sank and expired 
on the corpse of Harold. 
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MACDONELL’S MESSENGER. 


A TRADITION OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


p—puse the proscription of the 
last John, Earl of Ross and Lord 
of the Isles, letters of fire and sword 
were granted to the Gordons, the 
Mackays, and the -Mackenzies, 
against the clan Donald. The lands 
of the denounced race were in con- 
sequence overrun by these families, 
and not a small part became a prey 
to the Mackenzies. No charter or 
transfer, however, conveyed them in 
right from their former to their latter 
masters; but each, as he might, held 
what he had obtained by the strong 
hand. In the reign of Charles the 
Second, Lord Macdonell, and Aross 
chief of the clan Donald, senta form- 
al summons to the Earl of Seaforth 
to surrender to him some part of the 
conquered lands ; and in case of his 
refusal, he desired him to name a 
day and place on which to meet him 
with his clan in arms, and decide 


their dispute by the claymore and 
the dirk. 

The bearer of a message such as 
this, was always a man chosen from 
the clan for his circumspection, fideli- 


ty, and understanding; one who 
could not only be trusted to fulfil his 
charge with diligence, but who could 
be relied on to remark every circum- 
stance which attended the execution 
of his mission, and to gather every 
practical information in the castle, 
and among the people of the hostile 
chief. These qualifications were 
displayed in an eminent degree by 
the man who in the present instance 
was the bearer of the letter from Mac- 
donell to Seaforth. He performed 
his journey with singular despatch, 
and at his return gave to his chief 
the following account of his audience 
with the Earl. 

* As I was passing up the stairs of 
the castle, I overtook a man in Sleat 
hose,* and who, from his appearance 
of travel, I also judged to be the 


bearer of some letter or message to 
Mac Choinich (Seaforth). I did not 
think any man’s messenger had a 
right to go before my chief’s, and I 
sprung before him, and entered the 
first room of the Earl of Seaforth, 
and delivered my letter before the 
Macdonald mau appeared. I ob- 
served that when Mac Choinich read 
the letter, he looked extremely sad, 
frowned, and bit his lips, as if in 
great perplexity. After having read 
it himself, he handed it round to 
those who were with him; and all, 
as they read it, showed the same agi- 
tation. Shortly after, the man in the 
Sleat hose was brought in, and also 
delivered a letter to the Lord Sea- 
forth. When the chief read it, the 
sadness of his countenance wore 
away, he smiled, and a sneer seemed 
upon his lips. He gave the paper to 
the rest, and as they read it they also 
smiled, and appeared to recover 
cheerfulness. I wished very much 
to know why the letter of my chief 
made them all look sorrowful, and 
that of the man in the Sleat hose 
made them laugh; and I thought if 
you could see it, it might make you 
laugh also: for this reason I wished 
to get possession of it. Whilst the 
Mackenzies were drinking, the letter 
happened to fall from the table near 
where [ stood ; and waiting an op- 
portunity, I got it under the point of 
my sword and drew it under my foot, 
and whilst every body was employed 
in drinking end consulting, I picked 
it up and put it in my plaid, Short- 
ly afterwards I was dismissed ; and 
here is the paper.” 

When Lord Macdonell had read 
the letter, he found it to be from 
Macdonald of Sleat, son-in-law to 
Seaforth. The purport of the epistle 
was to inform the latter of the pro- 
posed demand of the old lands of the 
Macdonells to be made by the Lord 








* Hose of the pattern worn by the inhabitants of Sleat in Sky. 
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of Aross, and also to encourage Sea- 
forth to hold no fear of the threats of 
hostility which might be used, assur- 
ing him that Sleat would assist him 
with all his power, though it was 
against his own blood. Encouraged 
by this promise of support, Lord Sea- 
forth had returned an evasive reply 
to the demands of Lord Macdcnell, 
and proposed an amicable meeting, 
to discuss and adjust the disputed 
claims. Lord Macdonell, however, 
was determined on unequivocal resti- 
tution, and prepared forthwith to 
carry fire and sword into the country 
of the Earl of Seaforth. But in the 
meantime, the latter, unwilling to 
abide that mode of balancing differ- 
ences, made application to Lord Lau- 
derdale, (then the man in power, and 
the mutual friend of himself and Mac- 
donell,) and requested him, by some 
appointment or otherwise, to draw 
his adversary to court, in order to di- 


vert him from the feud. Lauderdale 
complied with the views @@his friend, 
and immediately sent an express into 
Scotland to inform Lord Macdonell 
that his majesty had been pleased to 
appoint him to a place about his per- 
son, and desired him to come imme- 
diately to court. Lord Macdonell, as 
soon as he received this letter, ex- 
claimed, ‘“* By G— this is Seaforth !” 
and his first impulse was to disregard 
his appointment, and pursue his hos- 
tilities against the Mackenzies at the 
risk of the king’s displeasure. How- 
ever, his friends and cooler considera- 
tion prevailed with him, and he set 
off for the court. In London he was 
detained by Lauderdale for some 
time, and finally, by the mediation of 
friends, was induced-to marry his son 
to the Earl of Seaforth’s daughter. 
By this means the disputed lands 
again returned into the possession of 
the Macdonells, 





DISAPPOINTED MEN; OR, THE HISTORIES OF WILL BLIGHT AND 
VANDYKE SONNE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


VSHERE are few objects more 
distressing to the feelings of 
benevolence, than that of a deeply 
disappointed man. When we say 
disappointed, we do not mean the 
foolish wight, who at first looked on 
the world as a large confectioner’s 
shop, and has therefore folded up his 
brow, and pined on the pavement 
ever since destiny handed him assa- 
foetida when he asked for a cheese- 
cake. Such are to be shaken out of 
their taste rather than to be reasoned 
with. We have met with two dis- 
appointed men: Will Blight and Van- 
dyke Sonne. The first was the 
mock hero of the wretched—the se- 
cond the real victim of fleeting hopes. 
Will died respectably of apoplexy— 
Sonne, like a second autumn leaf, 
long fluttered on the bough of life, 
ere he fell from it. 

Will Blight was the son of a stur- 
dy yeoman ; and it so happened that 
when scarcely higher than the elder- 
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branch he was cutting into pop-gun 
barrels before his father’s door, 
Mr. » the canvassing Member 
for the county, visited old Ralph 
Blight, and with hat in hand, solicit- 
ed his vote. Nay, so great was 
Mr. *s courtesy, that even though 
his gloves were off, he passed his 
hand under Will’s chin, did him the 
honour of rumpling his white wiry 
locks, and called him a fine, intelli- 
gent, handsome boy.—Will stood, or 
rather crouched like a distorted S at 
the would-be pillar of St. Stephen’s ; 
and staring and grinning, like a young 
ape in the act of leaping at an orange, 
seemed as if he would snatch from 
the future M. P. the slowly-uttered 
commendation. Moreover the can- 
didate finished his praise by promis- 
ing that when the dirty-faced urchin 
should call himself man, he had only 
to seek him in London, and a place 
should be opened for young Mr. 
Blight. Having said thus much, and 
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slipped a guinea into the boy’s hand, 
as an earnest of a great man’s good 
intentions’ the candidate departed. 
Old Ralph Blight, like a provident 
father, exchanged with his stubborn 
son six large penny pieces for the 
modicum of gold; instantly bought 
and decorated his hat with seven 
yards of purple ribbon, and when 
his turn came, gave his vote for 
Mr. —— like an honest yeoman and 
a good Christian. Let us not either 
pass over another good work of 
Ralph’s : on the evening of the elec- 
tion day he knocked down Giles 
Chalk, landlord of the Wisp of Straw, 
for merely giving it as his opinion— 
whilst he blew the froth from a man- 
tling tankard—that bribery was not 
a deadly sin. A meritorious blow, 
by the shade of Magna Charta! 

We might here attempt a very 
subtle disquisition on sound, in or- 
der to prove what instrument pro- 
duces the more lasting tone. We 
shall, however, waive such discus- 
sion, at once boldly asserting it to be 
the larynx of a member of Parlia- 
ment. During fourteen years did the 
voice of Mr. haunt the cottage 
of Ralph Blight. Nay, we are al- 
most inclined to think there are such 
things as torpid echoes—words that 
being once spoken by a great man 
become, as it were, instinct with 
some mysterious intelligence ; and 
although they may at intervals be 
hushed, still, at certain periods, like 
bats, come forth and exert their ori- 
ginal strength. We could almost 
swear that the words—* place”— 
** young Mr. Blight”—had no soon- 
er escaped the member’s lips than 
they lodged themselves in the raf- 
ters of Ralph’s cottage, for, like the 
timber of Dodona, they thenceforth 
became appallingly loquacious, Ear- 
ly in the morning the first sounds 
that followed the crowing of the 
cock, where “ place” —* young Mr. 
Blight ;” did the kettle sing, or the 
mastiff howl, it was answered b 
“ place”—* young Mr. Blight ;” did 
the clock run down, it only awaken- 
ed the same response ; was there a 
short dinner, hope whispered in 
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 place”—-“* young Mr. Blight ;” 
were measles at the next door, there 
was the same comment expressed 
with unusual concern—did a doukey 
bray from a neighboring common, he 
was answered—* place”—* young 
Mr. Blight!” 

We have merely stated the eternal 
reiteration of these words, in order 
to prepare our readers for the ap- 
pearance of our first hero; for it 
cannot be supposed that he grew up 
untouched by their influence. The 
words had been his poison ; but, as 
the king in history, he had been so 
long inured to it, that it became his 
sustenance, and, like a thriving young 
adder, he was absolutely fat with 
venom. Let us, however, blame 
poor human nature; and not gnash 
our teeth solely at William Blight, 
“Place” had been so continually 
sounded in his ears—presented with 
his bread-and-butter, with his peg- 
top, and holiday-boots, that it be- 
came part of himself: he was the 
cub of “ young Ambition ;” she had 
licked him into form; the Destinies 
had hovered over his marbles—Fame 
had gathered blackberries with him. 
The boy was, indeed, wholly made 
up of conceit and waywardness. Na- 
ture had certainly formed him a 
bit of a thistle, but his parents had 
magnified him into a very hedge- 
hog. 

Perhaps our readers will conclude 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Blight ima- 
gined their son would be appointed 
page to the king—or at the least a 
courier to the most polite of foreign 
courts, Indeed, not they. They 
would as soon have endeavoured to 
know why the sun rose or set, as to 
inquire into the profound mysteries 
which they felt were implied in the 
word—* place.” It is true they 
looked on the little carcase of their 
eldest born as a lump of virgin gold, 
and they anxiously prayed for the 
time when they might send it to 
London, to be coined in the mint of 
“ Place.” Gold! Master William 
Blight was more! He was a statue 
of diamond, a real household bril- 
liant—albeit in the rough. 
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Ever and anon the boy would play 
some trick, which the old couple re- 
ceived as an augury of his future 
greatness. He would make up a 
bundle of nettles, and give it as a 
nosegay to Alice Lorn, the blind wi- 
dow; or rol! a huge stone at the 
wooden leg of Nat, the pedlar; but 
the great feat which astonished his 
parents and their circle, was prac- 
tised on a hog—a huge patriarchal 
boar, whose grunt was almost coeval 
with the village chimes. Master 
Blight, one day, felt-mightily disposed 
to enthrone himself on the back of 
this venerable yet sour-tempered ani- 
mal. The means adopted by the 
boy were worthy of an Arkwright. 
He procured a long willow bough, 
to which he affixed a yard of worst- 
ed, baiting the end with a fine, rud- 
dy-cheeked apple. Added to this 
preparation, he had armed his heels 
with two of the largest pins from his 
mother’s cushion ; and thus appoint- 
ed, in alucky moment, he vaulted on 
the back uf Jacob (we grieve to say 
thas was the hog’s cognomen) at the 
same time adroitly bobbing the apple 
at the creature’s nose, and spurring 
the brute in his flanks. Jacob set off 
at a hard gallop—the fruit still mock- 
ed his snout—the pins were plied— 
and now, behold Master Blight, an 
infant Alexander taming a bristled 
Bucephalus, whilst Jacob, like a se- 
cond Tantalus, stretched and yearn- 
ed towards the apple, but tasted not. 
The whole village was astounded at 
the mingled art and daring of Will 
Blight. Nay, the schoolmaster, who 
had just tasted Mrs. Blight’s ale, as 
the news of her son’s. achievements 
reached the cottage, remarked that 
Will was a surprising lad, and ob- 
serving the arrangement of the wil- 
low bough, the worsted, and the ap- 
ple, added, giving a significant smack 
of the lip, ‘ that boy has a head ;” 
and ended his remark with rage 
about the ‘ perpetual motion,” an 
the “ longitude.” 

We have been thus particular in 
enumerating the practices of this our 
first hero, in order to prepare our 
readers to attend him in the grand 


scene of life—a scene in whith he 
was shortly to take any part that an 
M. P. in his beneficence would award 
him. Will had ever manifested a 
kind of cunning, which had so much 
malice in it, that what was- called 
sharpness, truth would denominate 
absolute iniquity. It was painful to 
a lover of the ingenuousness of infan- 
cy to meet the sniall, prying eye of 
the urchin: he seemed to be among 
children what a full-grown lurcher is 
among Spaniel pups: when he ap- 
peared pleased, the beholder felt it 
to be rather a puzzling point whe- 
ther he should be greeted with a 
smile or a bite, Np one like Will 
could detect a squirrel’s hoard or a 
bird’s nest. The very sparrows leer- 
ed at him suspiciously. One pecu- 
liar circumstance, acting with anoth- 
er, gave a decided bias to Will’s in- 
fant mind, which, as it matured, re- 
tained incontrollably, the darling bent. 

A neighbouring farmer had lost a 
gander, on which he set an unusual 
price, inasmuch as, when the bird 
was a mere gosling, it had been the 
favorite of the farmer’s youngest son, 
then quite a child, who had since, 
however, run away from home, en- 
tered on board a man of war, and 
found a grave in the wide sea. It 
was a likely touch of nature that the 
old man should set a store by the 
bird—that he should sometimes feed 
it from his hand, and sometimes turn 
away from it with a tear. A guinea 
was offered by the owner as the 
splendid reward of him who should 
discover the gander. - Will Blight 
had not so often pelted the lost bird 
with stones, without pretty well know- 
ing its appearance ; no sooner, there- 
fore, was the reward offered, than, 
without either hat or jacket, he set 
off to the market town, ten miles 
distant, and there discovered the 
thief actually chaffering with a cus- 
tomer for the sale of the stolen gan- 
der. The indefatigable imp directly 
set up the hue and cry—the thief 
was arrested—the bird restored to its 
owner—and Will Blight duly receiv- 
ed the reward. Will’s consequence 
was moreover heightened by his have 
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ipg stood in the witness’-box at the 
Sessions against the robber, No 
achievement ever made so great an 
impression on Will as did this affair 
of the gander. He hugged himself 
in his triumph night and day—he 
chuckled over the guinea—for it was 
put by as the first-fruits of his wit-— 
and did nothing but ponder on the 
means whereby to increase the sum. 
Whilst his thoughts and feelings were 
in this state, he paid another visit to 
the market-town, when he saw posted 
up in different places, several bills 
offering a reward of one hundred 
pounds for the apprehension of . 
an absconded bankrupt. A blind 
man suddenly awakened to the glo- 
ries of creation, when the rising sun 
is flinging his rays abroad, the dew- 
wet earth beaming like joy in tears, 
and the throats of birds revelling in 
the struggle of song—a man waking 
from darkness to such a scene, could 
not feel a more luxurious confusion 
—a more overwhelming and incom- 
prehensible delight, than did Will 
when he had read the above advice. 
To his ecstacy he almost fancied him- 
self possessed of the sum; nay, the 
hundred pounds became so many 
agents of wealth, and seemed to gib- 
ber and dance, and whirl around him, 
making his senses reel at their wild 
evolutions. There was no more 
brooding over plans—the road for 
Will was marked out: if he had dis- 
covered the carrier-off of a gander, 
could not the same wit apprehend 
the bankrupt? Will was determined. 

Young Mr. Blight, when arrived 
within a few months of man’s estate, 
resolving to lose no time, prepared, 
with his parents’ ready acquiescence, 
to journey to London, to ask of the 
M. P. the promised place, And 
what was the ambition of Will? 
What important post did he require 
from one of the senators of the land? 
Will was modest in his demand, al- 
though sanguine of success; all he 
asked was to be enrolled as an offli- 
cer—Of the royal household? No: 
of the metropolitan police. Will 
ga for a place of thief-catching. 

ill started from his home; and, 


never did a more iron-nerved, coarge- 4 
hearted clown, clash his hobnails 
against a London pavement, 

Our story now begins to darken, 
We pray you, benevolent reader, let 
us for atime leave our hero boggling 
in the many perplexities which, truth 
compels us to say, assailed him ; and 
let us abstractedly consider the many 
assaults and back-handed buffets, and 
fillips o’ th’ nose, and sneers, and 
wry faces encountered by the youth- 
ful aspirant after worldly good ; how 
many elbowings and crushings of 
toes, and crucifyings of the heart, 
and piercings of the spirit, the poor 
tyro encounters! How, like a fleet 
Arabian, he prances out on the 
course, how his neck curves—his 
nostrils dilate—what defiance in his 
snorting, what music in his hoof, 
We lose him for a space, and when 
next we meet with him, his head is 
palsied, his eye flickers—his ribs 
may be counted—he is a miserable, 
jaded hack, drinking puddle water, 
and eating thistles. Are we not to 
feel at the change ? 

Now, reader, it we have made you 
ready for sorrow—if we have pre- 
pared you, ere we put aside the 
fleshy coverlet, and show you the 
hopes of man lying dead and coffin- 
ed in his heart—if the tear is driven 
where it hangs trembling over your 
lid, like pity on a cliff,—let us return 
to the home of Will Blight. 

Many months had passed since 
the departure of Will from his vil- 
lage, when one day, whilst the old 
couple were at dinner, the door was 
dashed open, and the adventurer re- 
entered his home. He said no word 
of greeting, but fell, like an image of 
lead, upon a chair, stretched forth 
his legs, and uttered a sound partak- 
ing of both a grunt and a groan, To 
the inquiries of the old people he re- 
mained for a long time dumb. Being 
at length further persecuted for his 
tidings, he raised his lips, like a bull 
dog on the first sight of its opponent, 
and snarled forth— I ha’nt a got 
it.” No further explanation did Mr. 
William Blight deign to give. How- 
ever, from the landlord of the Blue 
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Stag, where Will, during his town- 
stay sojourned, we learned that the 
member, a senator of England, had 
actually treated Mr. Blight with the 
most studied indifference. Will was 
cut to the quick. He meditated 
great revenge, He had resolved, on 
his return home, to starve himself to 
death! Fortunately there happened 
to be his favorite dinner smoking on 
the table. 

An unexpected sum of money was 
left to the old pair, who shortly after 
died, bequeathing a handsome pro- 
perty ¢o their son. Will was, how- 
ever, a disappointed man. His first 
hopes had been mildewed, and he 
could have no second crop. He 
shunned all exercise, and took to 
gluttony; he became a monster 


among men—his cheeks swung loose- 
lyas the ears of an elephant—his 
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forehead weighed over his eyes—a 
huge oaken stick bent beneath his 
weight—gout took up its lodging in 
his hands and legs; and, one day, 
whilst hobbling after a school boy 
who had purloined an apple from 
Will’s garden, apoplexy took him by 
the neck, and threw him head-fore- 
most to the earth.—Five of the stout- 
est villagers raised from the earth a 
motionless lump of clay. Will was 
buried without any village honours— 
no flower was strewed upon his 
tomb: it was well; flowers would 
have been unfitting. Perhaps it 
would not have been amiss to have 
roasted a bullock atthe grave. That 
could not have been ungrateful to the 
manes of the departed. 

Having disposed of the disappoint- 
ed clown, our second history shall be 
that of the more refined victim. 
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HOGARTH’S PICTURES. 

wo original paintings by Ho- 

garth, one of “ Midnight Modern 
Conversations,” and “ The Hudson’s 
Bay Ticket-Porters,” have been late- 
ly removed from the walls of the Ele- 
phant public-house in Fenchurch- 
street, and transferred to canvass. 
Hogarth in 1723, lodged at this house, 
and having run up a score which he 
could not pay, painted the first pic- 
ture to liquidate the debt. The de- 
sign became popular, customers 
thronged to see the painting. Ho- 
garth ran up another score, and was 
again called on to satisfy his land- 
lord in a similar manner: he then 
executed the second picture; and 
here they both remained till a report 
that the house was about to be taken 
down, attracted much attention, and 
the Marquis of Stafford sent an agent 
to asceriain whether it was possible 
to save the paintings. The agent 
abaudoned the idea of attempting to 
restore them. Mr. Colnaghi, of 
Cockspur-street, offered a hundred 
guineas for each of the paintings, if 
they could be scooped out from the 


wall. No one, however, would make 
the experiment, until a Mr, Hall, a 
patron of the arts, stepped in; and, 
under the impression that a removal 
was quite practicable, purchased 
them, unconditionally, of the late 
landiady,. Mr, Hall devoted him- 
self to the tatk, aud succeeded, to 
the astonishment of every body, in 
removing the paintings from the 
wall. ‘The great artist, to obviate 
the difficulty which a rough surface 
presented, had laid on the paint with 
a most liberal hand, so that time and 
heat had cemented the ground intoa 
degree of hardness almost equal to 
that of marble. A celebrated pic- 
ture-liner was successful in separat- 
ing the mortar from the paint, and 
after infinite labor succeeded in trans- 
ferring them to canvass, They are 
now in the hands of a picture-cleaner. 


MEXICAN MANUSCRIPT. 

An Italian traveller of the name 
of Beltrami, has dissovered, in an 
old convent in the interior of Mexi- 
co, manuscript, which may be re- 
garded unique, and of the most rare 
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and interesting description. It is 
the gospel, or rather a gospel such 
as it was dictated by the first monks, 
conquestadores, translated into the 
Mexican tongue by Montezuma, who, 
alone, of his family, escaped the mas- 
sacres of the conquest, and ben gre 
mal gre was converted to the popish 
faith. It is a large volume in folio, 
most beautifully written upon Man- 
gey or Agave paper, as highly pol- 
ished as parchment, and surpassing 
papyrus in flexibility. By this great 
monument of the ancient Mexican 
language, the learned, by comparing 
it with the manuscripts in the orien- 
tal tongues, may be enabled to throw 
some light upon the origin of the na- 
tions who inhabited these vast coun- 
tries. ——— 
CURIOUS EXHIBITION. 

On entering Mceana, we were wit- 
ness to rather a curious exhibition. 
I should first mention, that the Per- 
sians are in the habit of sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their’ houses, during 
the summer months. Day was just 


breaking when we arrived. As the 
houses of the poorer classes are geu- 
erally not more than eight feet high, 
we had a full view of nearly the 


whole population in bed: many 
were asleep ; some few had awoke ; 
others were getting out of bed, to 
make their morning toilettes. The 
scene was highly entertaining, and 
brought to mind the story of Le 
Diable Boiteux, unroofing the houses 
for the gratification of Don Cleofas. 
Keppel’s Journey from India to 
‘ England, 
GOSSAMER CLOTHS. 

M. Habenstreet, of Munich, has 
sueceeded in making caterpillars 
weave cloths, finer than the finest 
that have ever yet been fabricated by 
the hand of man. Among the arti- 
cles since manufactured by these 
mute labourers, are a balloon, four 
feet high, by two in diameter, which 
weighs only five grains, and a lady’s 
entire dress, with sleeves, but without 
seam, which M. Habenstreet has pre- 


sented to the Queen of Bavaria,- by 
whom it bas been worn (above sade 


er dress,) on several occasions. 
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instinct of these caterpillars, Yeads 
them to construct above themselves 
a covering of extreme fineness, but, 
nevertheless, firm enough to be al- 
most impentrable by air; and M. 
Habenstreet taking advantage of this 
circumstance, makes them work ona 
suspended paper model, and in any 
direction he pleases, by merely touch- 
ing the limits which ought not to be 
passed, with oil, for which the ani- 
mals have such a repugnance, that 
they will not come in contact with 
it. Each caterpiller produces about 
half an inch square of the fabric. 
The manner of their weaving has no 
analogy to ours ; with us the threads 
are interwoven, whereas these cater- 
pillar-weavers place their threads 
one above the other, and glue them 
together by means of a gummy com- 
position, which they extrude along 
with the threads. Although the fa- 
brics, hitherto produced, have been 
so remarkable for their fineness, M, 
Habenstreet says, that he can make 
them of any thickness he desires, by 
making his caterpillars pass repeated- 
ly over the same place. The ex- 
pense of the manufacture is another 
point strongly in its favour, a shaw! of 
an ell square, costing only eight 
francs. 
A MIRACLE OF HONESTY. 

At a party the other evening, 
several gentleman contested the hon 
our of having done the most extraor- 
dinary thing. A reverend D. D. 
was appointed to be the sole judge 
of their respective pretensions, One 
produced his tailor’s bill, with a re- 
ceipt attached to it; a buz went 
through the room that this would not 
be outdone, when a second proved 
that he had arrested his tailor for 
money lent to him. The palm is 
his, was the universal cry ; when a 
third observed, “Gentleman, I can- 
uot boast of the feats of either of my 
predecessors, but I have returned 
to the owners two umbrellas that 
they had left at my house.” “Tl 
bear no more,” cried the arbiter, 
“this is the very ne plus ultra of 
honesty and unheard-of deeds ; it is 
ap act of virtue of which I never 
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knew any person capable. The 
prize is yours.” 
SPORTSMAN’S CANOE. 

A geotleman in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton, Eng. (C. 
Warde, Esq.) has in his possession a 
most ingenious canoe, and large gun, 
for the purpose of shooting wild foul. 
The canoe is about 24 feet long, nar- 
row, quite flat at the bottom, and to 
use a sea phrase, is very stiff, so that 
a person may easily stand on her 
gun-wale without upsetting her; she 
iscompletely decked fore and aft, 
and open sufficiently at midships to 
admit the gun and shooter only, with 
streaks to let up and down in case of 
aswell. ‘The bow or nose, and like- 
wise the stern, terminates in a very 
sharp point, firmly cased with copper. 
The gun is well finished, with a first- 
rate cocking-piece, and a beautiful 
stub twist barrel and a flint lock (the 
preference being given by the wild- 
fowl shooters to the flint over the 
precussion, because, the birds sud- 
dealy rising at the flash, present a 
better mark for the range of the 
shot), and is shot from a swivel, to 
which is attached a strong spring to 
receive the recoil that naturally 
arises from the discharge of so large 
a gun, the barrel being eight feet 
long, aud weighing nearly 70lb, So 
ingeniously is the canoe built, that 
she is scarcely perceptible at a 
short distance, from being painted 
white, and scarcely eight inches 
above the surface of the sea; and, 
together with the gun, oars, and man, 
it draws only three inches of water. 


PAINTING ON GLASS, 

The Count de Noe, a peer of 
France, and a great lover of the arts, 
professes, not to have discovered the 
ancient method of painting on glass, 
but to have invented a new method 
of equal value. Four pictures paint- 
ed by him on glass have been lately 
inserted in the windows of the chapel 
at the Luxembourg, and elsewhere ; 
and are spoken of in terms of great 
praise by the Parisian critics. In 
conjunction with the Count de Cha- 
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brol, the prefect of the Seine, the 
Count de Noé has established a spe- 
cial school for painting on glass, un- 
ger the direction of some of the most 
skilful French painters. 


FASHION AND POTATOES. 

The influence of authority and 
fashion, in human affairs, is well ex- 
emplified in the history of the com- 
mon potatee. The introduction of 
this valuable plant into France, re- 
ceived, for more than two centuries, 
an unexampled opposition from vul- 
gar prejudice, which all the philoso- 
phy of the age was unable. to dissi- 
pate. At length Louis XV. wore a 
bunch of the flowers of the potatoe 
in the midst of his court on a day of 
festivity, and the people then, for 
the first time, obsequiously acknow- 
ledged its utility, and began to ex- 
press their astonishment at the apa- 
thy which had so long prevailed with 
regard to its general cultivation. 


ARTIFICIAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL, 

That elegant preparation Japanese 
cement or rice paste, is made by in- 
timately mixing fine rice-flour with 
cold water, and then gently boiling 
it. This paste admits of the most 
unlimited application; and whether 
we consider its great strength, or 
neatness of appearance, for fancy ar- 
ticles it is uarivalled. This compo- 
sition, made about the consistence of 
plastic clay, (by diminishing the ori- 
ginal quantity of water,) may be 
formed into vases, basso-relievos, 
busts, &c. &c. which, when dry, ad- 
mit of a high polish, and possess 
great durability. Great quantities of 
grotesque figures are continually im- 
ported into this country from India, 
made of the above composition ; 
some of which are white like fine 
marble or alabaster, others are tinged 
of a deep brown, and their composi- 
tion is a riddle of no small difficulty 
to those who are unacquainted with 
this application of its basis, The 
Japanese are very skilful in this 
manufacture, and they make quad- 
rille fish of this substance so nearly 
resembling mother-of-pearl that trad- 
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ers are frequently duped in this traf- 
fic by the eunning natives, 


WATER SPOUT. 

Last month during divine service, 
about three o’clock in the day, the in- 
habitants @6f Bungay, in Suffolk, Eng. 
were alarmed by the appearance of 
a dark curling cloud, which remain- 
ed for upwards of twenty minutes 
suspended over St. Mary’s church, 
when on a sudden it burst, and the 
water fell in torrents from the cloud 
upon the church. The church-yard 
was presently filled with water, 
which rushed into the charch, and 
it was soon upwards of a foot deep. 
A vault into which all the human 
bones that are dug up are put, was 
filled and the force of the water 
broke through a skylight directly over 
the pulpit, in which the minister was, 


ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER, 
Tis o’er—in that long sigh she past— 
Th’ enfranchised spirit soars at last ! 


And now I gaze with tearless eye 

On what to view was agony. 

That panting heart 1s tranquil now, 
And Heav’nly calm that ruffled brow ; 
And those pale lips which feebly strove 
To foree one parting smile of love, 
Retain it yet—soft, placid, mild, 

As when it graced my living Child ! 


Oh! I have watch’d with fondest care, 
To see my opening flow’retblow, 

And felt the joy which parents share, 
The pride which fathers only kuow. 


And I have sat the long, long night, 
And mark’d that tender flower decay, 
Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly waste away ! 


The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
So meek a victim check’d his arm, 

Half gave, and half withheld the blow, 
As forced to strike, yet loath to harin. 


We saw that fair cheek’s fading bloom, 
The ceaseless canker-worm consume, 
And gazed on hopelessly, 
Till the mute suffering pictured thee? 
Wrung from a father’s lip a prayer, ; 
Oh God !—the prayer his child might die. 


Ay, from his lip—the rebel heart 
E’en then refused to bear its part. 


But the sad conflict’s past—’tis o’er 

‘That gentle bosom throbs no more ! 

The spirit’s freed—through realms of light 
Faith’s eagle-glance pursues her flight 
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: ‘To other worlds} to happier skies ; 
Hope dries the tear which sorrow weepeth, 
No mortal sound the voice which cries, 
‘* The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


ARAB HORSE-RACING, 

Horse-racing is an amusement, of 
which the natives of Bussorah are 
as fond as our own countrymen; 
though I fear, if an English jockey 
had been here, he would have 
thought the profession disgraced by 
the exhibition. For our own parts, 
we were more amused, than if the 
business had been conducted accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of the turf. 
The spot selected was the Great 
Desert, which commences imme- 
diately outside the town ; a circular 
furrow of two miles marked the 
course; and the stakes consisted of 
a small subscription raised from 
amongst our European party. The 
five candidates who started for the 
prize, were well suited to the gener- 
al character of the scene. Instead 
of being decked in all the colours of 
the rainbow, a coarse loose shirt 
comprised all. the clothing of the 
Arab jockey ; and the powerful bit 
of the country was the only article 
of equipment of the horse he be- 
strode, Thus simply accoutred, at 
a signal given, these half-naked sa- 
vages set off at full speed, each giv- 
ing a shout to animate his horse. 
‘They arrived like a team at the goal ; 
the prize was adjudged to an Ethio- 
pian slave. The scene was highly 
animated and interesting, though we 
had neither splendid equipages, nor 
fair ladies go grace our sports; but 
what we lost in splendour and beau 
ty, we gained in novelty ; and though, 
when occasiovally gazing on some 
wearer of gaudy silks, the bright 
smile of woman did not repay our 
curiosity, we almost forgot the disap- 
pointment in beholding the animated 
countenance of a turbaned Turk, 
who, bearded to the eyes, would be 
seen scampering past us with jereed 
in hand, to challenge a comrade to 
the contest ; and spurred on by his 
favourite amusement, would lay aside 
the gravity of the Divan, in the all 
exhilarating air of the Desert.—Kep- 
pel’s Journey from India to England. 





